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BOTTOM PHOTOS 


At left, close-up, showing how the 
cambium and bark heal over a 
properly made and treated cut. 


At right, treating a fresh pruning 
cut with “Bartlett Wound Dress- 
ing,’ exclusive with Bartlett Serv- 
ice, to promote healing and pre- 
vent entrance of moisture and 
decay. 
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The Bartlet 


¥e At left, pruning is the most spec- 


tacular phase of a Sanitation pro- 
gram, often high up in the tree 
top—but the destruction of debris 
to prevent the spread of disease 
is equally important. 


At right, an experienced dendri- 
cian leaves no stubs when prun- 
ing; instead the cut is absolutely 
flush with the surface. 


: "> the average person, the Bartlett dendrician, high up in the tree tops, is merely prun- 
ing the tree, probably the most familiar and often most spectacular form of tree care. 


Few realize, however, that this pruning is but one part of a carefully planned and scientific 
program of tree sanitation. More than just pruning, tree sanitation is effective as a curative 
measure and as preventative insect and disease control. Tree sanitation embodies the 
removal of dead, diseased and insect-infected parts of the tree; treating the wounds scien- 
tifically; and especially destroying the debris often left behind, which can constitute a 
breeding ground for even more insects and disease. Too, when high up, dead limbs may 
constitute a menace to human life and property as well. 

Included, also, is corrective pruning which, as distinguished from insect and disease con- 
trol, is used to thin branches to allow more light and air; to avoid damage by limbs and 
branches over wires and roofs; to help the tree adapt itself to the conditions under which 
it must grow; and to shape the tree artistically. 

Besides the knowledge of what must be done, the dendrician must know when and how 
to effect it properly. For, improper procedure can often increase an already bad condition. 
This knowledge—what, how, and when—is part of the training of every Bartlett diagnos- 
tician . . . training augmented by the research and facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds. Call upon your Bartlett representative 
for sound advice backed by scientific study and experience. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingh Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mess.; Danbury, Hertford, New Haven, Stomford, 
Westport, Conn.; Garnerville, islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Sovthompten, Sy . Westbury, White Pleins, 
N. Y.; Englewood, Orange, Pleinfield, N. J.; Chambersburg, Cynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del; Sethesde, Easton, Towsen, Md.; 

Marion, ind.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Kuatington, W. Ve. 
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Now is the time 


to plant 


Imported Holland Bulbs 
-for lovelior Flowers 


You'll Have Extra Months Of Garden Color... 

if you plant genuine Imported Holland Bulbs now. For 
these gorgeous beauties come with the first robin and 
bloom through May... graceful tulips in their peacock 
splendour ... gay, laughing daffodils . . . richly- 
scented hyacinths ... and dewy-fresh crocuses that 

sing a song of Spring. 


There’s No Weeding, No Watering, No Worrying... 
During the long Winter, genuine Imported Holland Bulbs 
need only Nature’s care. For the bloom’s already in the 
bulb—sleeping, while strong roots develop, to help give 
you longer, stronger stems and more beautiful flowers. 


Suddenly It’s Spring! In borders and beds, along walks, 
hedges and walls, your tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and 
crocuses burst into glorious rainbow patterns—just as you 
planned! So be sure to plant genuine Imported Holland 
Bulbs now—for larger, lovelier flowers next Spring. 
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Next Spring 





Associated 
Bulb Growers 
of Hollan dl 


' 





_ FREE! Ask your dealer for our 3 beautiful 


pamphlets showing attractive ways to grow 

and arrange bulbs in your gardenandin your ~ 
home. You'll find them wherever you see 
this emblem—at seed stores, florists, hard- * 
ware, chainand department storesin U.S.A. j 
and Canada. Associated Bulb Growers of » ~ 
Holland, 41 E. 42ad St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 











WEEDOUT 


2, 4-D Selective Weed Killer 


Weedout rids lawns of dandelions, 
chick weed, plantain, mustards, pen- 
nywort, docks and other unsightly 
weeds. It selectively kills weeds 
without a the grass. Weedout 
penetrates to the very roots of the 
weeds — destroying them com- 
pletely. Alon ence-rows, in or- 
chards and fields it kills poison ivy, 
ragweed, wild honeysuckle, golden- 
rod and other hard-to-kill weeds. 


Weedout is economical. A half pint 
costing $1.00 will treat 2500 sq. ft. — 
a gallon is enough to treat an acre. 
Ypint$l qt.$3 gal.$10 Sgals. $46 


SPRA-TOX 


For complete garden protection 


Spra-Tox is a scientifically complete 
Rotenone-Pyrethrum spray. Ener- 
ized with penetrants and spreaders 
it is a highly effective insecticide 
that readily destroys caterpillars, 
beetles, aphids and almost every 
type of leaf-eating and sucking in- 
sect. Non-poisonous to humans, ani- 
mals and birds but deadly toxic to 
insects. Does not discolor foliage. 
Simply dilute with water. 
qts. $1.65 gals. $5 5 gals. $22 
10 gals. $42.50 30 gal. drum $112 


SPRINGFOOD 


Aperfectly balanced ration for lawns and gardens 


Springfood is regarded by prominent 
gardeners as the finest fertilizer obtain- 
able for lawns, gardens, shrubs, hedges 
and vines. A safe and highly effective 
blend of organic and mineral ingre- 
dients containing every manurial ele- 
ment needed to sustain vigorous plant 
growth and build up fertility of the 
soil. Like all D & P Special Foods it 
contains no filler. 





100 Ibs. 
Write to Department H-10 for ournew 64 page Y2ton 
“Guide to Better Gardening” Ton lots 


Dogeett-Wfeil company /%.. 


é 
Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers + f 
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How can I rid my garden of ants? 

Ant traps containing poison baits may be obtained from most 
seedsmen. After the queen ant has been poisoned each colony 
gradually dies out. A quicker but less easy way is to pour a little 
of one of the cyanide preparations in each ant hill. Care must be 
taken not to inhale the fumes and each hill closed immediately. 
eh a 


What sort of conditions do sternbergias like best? 

Sternbergias do best in a light, gritty or stony soil. They also 
like a fair amount of sun and some “baking” in Summer. If it is 
necessary to move them, do so after the foliage has died down and 
replant as soon as possible about four inches deep and the same 
distance apart. 

"Ki ABs 

Is early Fall a safe time to feed birch and maple trees? 

They may be fed in late Autumn or early Spring. About three 
pounds of a complete fertilizer should be used for every inch of 
trunk diameter measured at breast height. To reach the feeding 
roots place it in holes 12 to 18 inches deep and 18 inches apart 
near the outer extremities of the branches. 

. 2 = 

Can I save my tuberous-rooted begonias for use next year? 

Bulbs planted out should be dug up before the frost has had a 
chance to reach them, dried off for several days in a frost-free 
shaded place and then stored in dry sand or peat moss. Potted 
bulbs should be turned on their sides and allowed to dry out 
slowly. Then they may be kept in the pots all Winter or stored 
like the others. Inspect them from time to time for signs of drying 
out ordecay. 

a ae 

How can I get rid of the chickweed in my lawn? 

Small patches may be pulled out by hand but this is a tedious 
process. Spraying or watering with 2, 4-D is much easier for 
larger areas but do not use the same apparatus for ordinary 
watering or spraying again. 

yr? 

What is the difference, if any, between the native and the Asiatic 
bittersweet from a decorative standpoint? 

The Asiatic species carries its fruit on small lateral branches 
and it is not conspicuous until after the leaves have fallen. The 
American one bears its fruit out on the tips of the branches. 

rvwe 

I have some old honeysuckle bushes I should like to move. Are there 
any special precautions I must take? 

The best time to move them is in late Fall or early Spring while 
still dormant, moving as much of the root system as possible. Cut 
back some of the oldest stems to the ground if possible to reduce 
evaporation and allow new shoots to grow. 

yryr 

Last year my attic was full of elm leaf beetles. Do they do much 
damage and how can I get rid of them? 

Elm leaf beetles cause no damage in the attic. They are merely 
wintering there. Close all the windows before they start coming in. 
The best way to stop them, however, is to see that all the elnis in 
the vicinity are sprayed with DDT each year when the leaves are 
reaching full size. 

a a 

Can garden roses be rooted and grown on their own roots? 

All of the species, the rugosas, most of the older climbers and 
some of the hybrid perpetuals do equally well on their own roots. 
Most of the hybrid teas can also be grown that way but seem to 
have more vigor grafted or budded on R. multiflora roots. 

yore 


Is it true that roots which have become tangled in planting can 


cause the death of the tree? 
Many trees are injured or killed by such strangulation, often 


many years after planting. 
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BURNING leaves is high treason to the goddess of fertility. Save 
them in a compost pile to enrich next year’s garden or use 
them as a Winter mulch. Heap them under evergreens, too, 
for they make the ideal mulch to keep such shrubs cool and 
contented. 

LAWNS need care now. Watering, if the season is dry, is vital. 
Since the grass plants are busy preparing for Winter, a feeding 
is common sense. Treatment with 2, 4-D now will help keep 
down weeds next Spring. This is also the best time of the year 
to plant a new lawn or to mend holes in an old one — for 
grass grows best in cool weather and will have a good head- 
start over weeds next Spring. 

WHEN setting out perennial plants and shrubs, too, for that 
matter in the Fall, a heavy mulch is good insurance. The 
mulch will keep the soil temperature higher after cool weather 
comes and thus give the roots a longer period of development 
than if the soil were bare. 

GRAPES do not ripen much after picking, like many fruits do. 
So, leave your grapes on the vine as long as possible. Paper 
coverings, old rugs, or even burlap thrown over the vines on 
nights when frosts threaten will help keep the cold away. 

TOMATOES may be picked green, if frost threatens to visit your 
garden. They will not grow any larger but, kept in a cool and 
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airy place, the fruit will ripen on for several weeks. You may 
even pull up the vines and hang them up in the barn and the 
fruit will ripen perfectly — if of reasonable size. 

BEFORE long, remember to burn cornstalks and other pithy- 
stemmed material if been infested with the European corn 
borer. 

WINTER RYE planted in the vegetable garden as a cover crop 
as soon as the space is vacated by a mature crop is good busi- 
ness. The rye prevents soil erosion, it hides the ugly barren- 
ness of the empty garden (usually neglected and littered) and, 
if turned under in the Spring, the rye is an excellent green 
manure. Plant early if frost’s average arrival is mid-October. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS need staking and tying against strong 
Fall winds. If the stakes are cut off below the level of the 
flowers, they will not be unsightly. 

WATCH for that first frost. Often there is a surprise nip in early 
September. If you protect your garden against it, you may 
have a week or two of warm weather in which your garden 
will flower wonderously. You know, many garden plants 
flower most beautifully late in the season. It would seem as 
if they were doing their best to accomplish as much as possible 
in the few days remaining. 
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Above: Nocturn, cardinal- 


red hybrid tea. ' 
Below: San Fernando, bright- 


. brid tea. 
Above, right: Diamond Jubi- pos Syeeee tne 


lee, buff-orange hybrid 
tea. 


These winners for 1948 an- 

. : ' ' 2 es < nounced by the National 

floribunda. ’ , nal Rose Jury, a B.. H. Bc 
4 ae September 1, 1947. 


Center: Pinkie, rose-pink 


Below, left: Taffeta, carmine- 
rose, hybrid tea. 
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FALL PLANTING OF 
FARLY SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


By JOHN C. WISTER 


Swarthmore College 


HE planting of tulip bulbs should be 

deferred until early or middle Novem- 
ber but all other hardy Spring-flowering 
bulbs can be planted in September and 
October and the earlier the better. With the 
exception of tulips, not one of them is 
improved by staying out of the ground one 
more day than is necessary and the only 
reason that gardeners put off the planting to 
the last of October is because shipments 
from abroad or from distant parts of this 
country are not available earlier. 

The hardy bulbs can be classified in 
various ways. One conven- 
ient way is by the time of 
bloom. The group including 
Snowdrops, Winter aco- 
nites, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
Puschkinias, and grape hy- 
acinths commonly bloom in 
late winter or before the 
middle of April in the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia or in 
late March and April in 
New England. 

The earliness of bloom of 
all of these bulbs is affected 
by their position. As their 
earliness is their most im- 
portant characteristic, it is 
well to give them a position 
on the south side of a house 
or building. Here the heat 
reflected from the walls will 
hasten their flowers into 
bloom as much as two or 
three weeks earlier than the 
same varieties planted near- 
by in the open. 

All these bulbs are small 
and should be covered with 
only about two inches of 
soil over the top of the 
bulb. Except in the coldest 
climates they require no 
mulch or other protection. 


Once planted most of them will persist for 
many years. In favorable positions, many of 
them increase rapidly both by divisions of 
the bulbs and by seeding themselves. To 
achieve such happy results, the bulbs should 
be placed in well drained soil which has a 
reasonable amount of humus. 

The earliest, of course, are the snowdrops. 
In Philadelphia they occasionally bloom in 
January and nearly always in February. 
They will open in warm spells and seem to 
be completely uninjured by subsequent 
freezing or snow storms. They can be 
covered with snow in full bloom and then 
when the snow disappears, some weeks 
later, they continue blooming as if nothing 
had happened. The common snowdrop is 





the hardiest, but the species Galanthus 
elwesi is larger and grows well in mild 
climates. 

Less well-known but equally satisfactory 
in all but the most severe climates is the 
Winter aconite (Eranthis hyemalis). Only 
a few inches high, it has a charming yellow 
flower resembling a buttercup. It seeds 
itself quite readily in woodlands. A larger 
and more beautiful flower, the hybrid E. 
tubergeni is sterile and stays in bloom 
much longer than the wild species. A recent 
selection of this hybrid is called “‘Guinea 
Gold” and is a deep yellow and rather 
later so that the season is prolonged. 

Many Scillas are satisfactory for garden, 
meadow, or woodland. The earliest of them 
are Siberian species and 
forms. The common §. si- 
birica is a bright blue which 
is most attractive as an 
under planting for Mag- 
nolias, Forsythia, Corylop 
sis and other spring-bloom- 
ing shrubs. The type and 
its white variety are cheap 
and can be planted by the 
thousands. Selected forms 
are more expensive. Among 
them may be mentioned 
Spring Beauty which is a 
deeper blue color, Pallida a 
lighter blue, and Taurica 
which has a brighter color 
than the type. A new species 
from northern Persia has 
been named S. tuber- 
geniana. It has won awards 
in Holland and in England 
but is not yet much planted 
in this country. 

Many people like Chiono- 
doxas as much as Scillas. 
The common C. luciliae has 
a white center and to me is 
not so attractive as the solid 
blue of the Scilla. I like the 
white form very much but 
not the so-called pinks. 

(See page 406) 
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Dig Deep, Feed Well and Water 


By C. E. WILDON 


Department of Floriculture 
Michigan State College 


RANSPLANTING herbaceous peren- 
nials is a job certain to occupy the at- 
tention of every horticulturist at one time 
or another. Like all garden chores, it is 
most successful when properly carried out. 
The first step is the preparation of the 
soil to which the plants are to be trans- 
ferred. For the general run of hardy herba- 
ceous perennials grown in the mixed bor- 
der, the soil should be readied to a depth of 
at least two feet when possible. This should 
include incorporating into the soil 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent organic matter in the 
form of barnyard manure, peat, or leaf 
mold. In addition, superphosphate should 
be worked through the soil at the rate of 
15 pounds or more per 100 sq. ft. A soil 
prepared in this manner will be productive 
for 20 years or more — more if it is prop- 
erly cared for with addition of organic mat- 
ter and fertilizer as needed. 

In general, plants that are to be trans- 
planted should be loosened out of the soil 
carefully to cause as little loss to the root 
system as possible. This is most important 
when plants are growing and least impor- 
tant when plants are dormant or not in 
active growing condition. 

Commonly it is recommended that a hole 
be dug large enough to make it possible to 
spread the roots out straight. While this is 
good practice for some kinds of plants, more 
especially woody plants, it is not at all neces- 
sary for the common kinds or herbaceous 
perennials. A more important consideration 
is to dig the hole deep enough so that the 
roots will be down in the moister soil and to 
“fluff” the roots out so that all roots will 
have contact with the soil. This care will 
make it possible for the roots to take up 
maximum amounts of moisture during the 
time the plant is getting re-established. 

After the soil has been pulled in around 
the roots and the hole filled in, firming of 
the soil should be carefully done. This can 
be done with a hoe handle pushing it 
straight down into the soil so that the soil 
is forced sideways around the roots thus in- 
suring contact of the roots with the soil. 

Once the soil is well firmed, thoroughly 
water around the plant. Allow the water to 
soak in, then repeat the watering until 
enough water has been applied to soak the 
soil down to the ends of the roots. 

Consideration of the natural require- 
ments of the individual plant is of as great 
importance as the actual transplanting. 
Some plants normally grow in wet soil, while 
others require relatively dry soil. It is as 
impossible to attain success with Trollius 
grown in a dry gravel bank as it is to try to 


grow cactus in a bog garden or a pool. 

Many plants that grow well in the garden 
will not survive Winter if the soil is wet. 
Such herbaceous perennials as Chrysanthe- 
mums, foxglove, most of the hardy Spring 
flowering bulbs, require a well drained soil, 
while plants such as Lobelia cardinalis, 
Trollius and mallows, will not do well un- 
less the soil is moist. Other plants such as 
Liatris and Japanese iris seem to do better 
where the soil is wet during a portion of the 
year. 

Not only soil drainage, but depth of 
planting may be important, especially in the 
case of bulbs. The average home gardener 
is likely to plant tulips and daffodils too 
shallow. Mature bulbs should be planted 
five or six inches deep. Different kinds of 
lilies require different depths. Lilium candi- 
dium, L. concolor, L. cernuum, should all be 


planted three or four inches deep; L. dauri- 
cum, humbolt! and longiflorum, _ six 
inches; L. henryi, L. regale, L. speciosum, 
L. sulfureum, eight inches; and L. auratum 
ten inches. 

In the case of some plants, there is a best 
time of the year for transplanting and 
while they may be transplanted at other 
times, results may be disappointing. 

Peonies definitely should be transplanted 
in the early Fall. In the northern states the 
best time is the last two weeks in September 
for the simple reason that they are finished 
growing and will get the least check at this 
time. Several years ago I had to move about 
700 Peonies in May when flower buds were 
beginning to show. While none of the plants 
were lost, they received a severe check from 
which they did not fully recover for several 
years. 

German iris is another plant that may be 
transplanted at any time, but it is best done 
in early August. 

Many people have found the Oriental 
Poppy an impossible plant to transplant. 
However, if the transplanting is done in 
early August, there is no difficulty at all, 
since at that time it is in a resting condition. 





Plant 
Achillea ptarmica 
Anemone japonica 
Aquilegia hybrida 
Astilbe japonica 
Aster (Hardy) 
Campanula medium 
Campanula species 
Centaurea (perennial) 
Chrysanthemum (hardy) 


Fall or spring 


Fal]] or spring 
September 


Early spring 
Early spring 


Early spring 
August—Sept. 
September 

Early spring 


Poterium obtusum 
Primula elatior 
Saxifraga 

Yucca 





Transplanting Table for Herbaceous Perennials* 
Time of Year 


Fall (after heavy frost) 
Fall or early spring 
Fall or early spring 


Fall or early spring 


Cimicifuga Early spring Moist or damp loam, half 
shade 

Convalaria majalis Fall Loam, shady 
Coreopsis lanceolata Anytime Loam 
Crucianella stylosa Early spring Sandy 
Delphinium hybridum Any time —established Loam 

plants early August, late 

fall or early spring 
Delphinium zalil Mid-August Sandy loam 
Dicentra spectabilis Mid-August Organic sandy loam 
Doronicum Mid-August Sandy loam 
Heleborus niger Early Sept. Organic, sandy loam 
Hemerocallis Fall or early spring Loam, partial shade 
Iris (German) August 1-20 Well-drained 
Kniphofia Spring Loam 
Lobelia cardinalis Early spring Wet 
Lysimachia Fall, early spring Moist 
Lythrum Early spring Damp to wet 
Mertensia August Partial shade 
Narcissus August-Sept. Well drained sandy loam 
Papaver orientale Mid-August Loam 
Paeonia . Sept. 15-Oct. 15 Fertile woods soil 
Phlox Fall or early spring Damp, organic loam 


* All are propagated by division except: Anemone, root cuttings in early Spring; Aquilegia 
and Campanula medium, best grown from seed and then transplanted, and Yueca, use offsets 
for new plants. Phlox may also be propagated readily from stem and root cuttings. Kniphofia 
is not hardy. Dig in late Fall and store over Winter. 


Soil Type 
Well-drained 
Organic sandy loam 
Sandy loam 
Moist shady 
Well-drained 
Garden loam 
Garden loam 


Garden loam 
Well-drained garden loam 


Sandy 

Organic loam 

Organic loam; part shade 
Sandy loam; well drained 
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When Buying Fruit Trees 


By PHILLIP APPLEBY 


Maryville, Tennessee 


OST fruit trees are produced for sale to 
commercial growers. They feature 
such qualities as appearance, ability to 
stand rough handling in shipping, and keep- 
ing. While these qualities are highly desira- 
ble to the home growers also, they are not as 
important as the eating and canning quali- 
ties. Therefore, it is wise to choose carefully 
the trees for your home orchard, selecting 
only those varieties which come the closest 
to having the characteristics desired. 

First consider your available space. We 
will assume that you have good soil, well 
drained, but your space is limited. You will 
want to choose upright growing varieties, 
as no amount of pruning will make a spread- 
ing tree grow upright. Besides, that is not 
the object of pruning. Some of the upright 
trees are Red Delicious, Red June, Baldwin 
and Northern Spy Apples; Damson, Meth- 
ley, Green Gage and Wickson Plums; and 
practically all pears. 

Japanese plums tend to be spreading, 
while the American and European varieties 
are more upright. The hybrids may be 
either. Sour cherries are usually spreading, 
while sweet cherries are upright. Apricots 
can be made to grow upright more than 
peaches which should always be low and 
spreading. If your space is severely limited, 
consider the dwarfs. 

Before selecting one of the patented 
varieties be sure it has the qualities you 
want. Most of them have one outstanding 
characteristic developed to the exclusion of 
others. 

Another type of apple tree to be wary of 
is the ‘5 in 1” tree, where four branches of 
different varieties are grafted on a fifth 
variety. The real purpose of this is to pro- 
vide, on one tree, several different crops of 
apples ripening at different seasons but, un- 
less you keep all other branches pruned 
out, you will soon have most of your tree 
bearing one variety. 

However, this is not the only drawback. 
Before buying such a tree consider your 
spray schedule. You want to spray certain 
chemicals on the buds in the pink stage but 
not after the blossoms are open. With five 
varieties on one tree, unless they all bloom 
at the same time, you are licked. Each 
variety requires a different treatment. 
Golden Delicious is easily russetted by lime 
sulphur, a commonly used spray. Scab- 
susceptible varieties, such as Red Delicious, 
Early Harvest, Ben Davis and Rome 
Beauty require delayed dormant, pink bud 
and calyx sprays of lime sulphur, while 
fewer sprays are required on less susceptible 
varieties such as Duchess, Yellow Trans- 
parent, York and Stayman. 

If you live in an area subject to late 
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freezes, choose late blooming varieties. An 
apple has recently been patented that 
blooms a month later than Winesap and 
ripens at the same time. In a case like this 
it may be worth while to sacrifice something 
in quality to be sure of a crop. Many of the 
standard varieties of fruit bloom late. The 
time of blooming does not necessarily gov- 
ern the time of ripening. Some early varie- 
ties bloom late and vice versa. This is true 
of the Mayflower peach which blooms late 
and yet is about the earliest peach grown. 
However, the quality of Mayflower is very 
inferior and it is not suitable for canning. 
Some of the other early varieties, such as 
Jubilee, Dixigem and Redhaven, while not 
so early, are of much higher quality. 
Among the plums the Japanese varieties 
such as Burbank, Abundance, Japanese 
Gold, Wickson and others, except Red 
June, bloom early and so are not suited 
where late freezes are usual. The American 
and European varieties bloom later. Wild 
Goose, an American variety, is about the 
surest but the fruit is small and inferior in 
quality. Italian and Stanley prunes and 





Green Gage are good European varieties 
that bloom late. Howard’s Miracle, a new 
patented Japanese hybrid, is said to bloom 
late and also have excellent quality, large 
size and bears young. 

Apricots are not suited to areas with 
mild Winters and late freezes, as they bloom 
with the first warm spell. 

If you live in an area where pears are 
subject to blight and standard varieties, 
such as Bartlett, cannot be grown, try one 
of the blight-resistant types. Keiffer is an 
established blight-resistant variety but 
some which are much more resistant have 
been developed recently. Waite, developed 
by the U.S.D.A., and Orient, developed by 
the University of Tennessee, and just now 
coming on the market are in this class. 

Be sure to choose annual bearing varie- 
ties. This can be corrected to some extent 
by thinning, as most trees will bear a light 
crop the year following an extra heavy 
crop. Among apples nearly a third of the 
well known varieties tend to bear biennially, 
including Delicious, Early McIntosh, Jona- 
than, Northern Spy, North Western Green- 
ing, Oldenburg, Red Astrachan, Red Spy, 
Wealthy, Yellow Transparent, Baldwin and 
Stark. If your nursery lists a tree as “‘heavy 
annual bearer” it is safe to buy on this 
point but if no mention is made of this 
characteristic, question. 

If you are likely to be troubled with 

See page 407 





. — Phote by Harold L. Lambert 
No Fruit Can Be Better Than the Tree Producing It 
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P - hevcted shrubs and vines... 


To Attract Birds Au Year 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


AKE a stroll with me along some way- 

side and I will point out to you grapes 
in purple clusters basking in the sunshine, 
apples reddening under the benign influence 
of the sun, peaches with downy cheeks 
drooping voluptuously from slender boughs 
and “the mountain ash decked with au- 
tumnal berries that outshine Spring’s rich- 
est blossoms, yielding a splendid show amid 
the leafy woods.” 

T will show you, too, the orange-red ber- 
ries of the bittersweet, hanging in brilliant 
clusters and brightening old walls, copses 
and fence rows, the purple berries of the 
elder, glistening in dancing sunbeams; the 
scarlet fruits of the black alder rising into 
the sky or those of the nightshade enliven- 
ing shady thickets. There would hardly be a 
place where we might roam which we would 
not find decorated — for the entire land- 
scape is adorned with a glittering profusion 
of fruits and berries hanging from thou- 
sands of boughs and sprinkling the earth as 
they ripen and fall. 

Indeed, we find it is not necessary to stroll 
along some country wayside. We need 
only go into my garden and there I would 
only have to point out the translucent 
bright red berries of the Tatarian honey- 
suckle, the pure white berries of the snow- 
berry and the purple fruit of the Virginia 
creeper. 

I am perennially impressed with nature’s 
wisdom in providing for the creatures with 
which she has peopled our fields and forests. 





Cedar Waxwings Will Come To You For Food 


Observe the industry with which some of 
our four-footed creatures harvest ripening 
seeds and fruits to store in their granaries 
against the approaching cold season, the 
gluttony with which others fatten them- 
selves so that they might sleep contentedly 
in some snug retreat while snow blankets 
the ground and the avidity with which the 
birds devour varieties of fruits to sustain 
them on their southward flights. 

My object in planting as many fruit- 
bearing shrubs as my garden permits is 
partly selfish. It is true that I do what I can 
to help the birds on their way but it is also 
true that I like to have them visit me. I am 
usually rewarded, for honeysuckle berries 
prove most attractive to catbirds and 
white throated sparrows, the snowberries to 
purple finches and grosbeaks, and the Vir- 
ginia creeper to robins, bluebirds, wood- 
peckers and many others. 

There are other countless birds that visit 
my banquet table but it would serve no pur- 
pose to list them all or the fruits upon which 
they feed. Birds are not indiscriminate 
feeders, greedily eating all kinds of fruit 
and berries but exhibit preferences. True, 
such fruits as elderberries are eaten by 100 
or more species, the dogwood by 86 species, 
wild cherries by 70 species, mulberries by 
59 species, red cedar berries by 50 species, 
black alder berries by 48 species and the at- 
tractive fruits of the various viburnums by 
35 species. These seem to be the most popu- 
lar but there are many others that are as 
eagerly sought by many of our birds, such as 
blueberries, blackberries, raspberries, june- 





Photo by Henry B. Kane 


berries and the fruit of the Tatarian honey- 
suckle, spicebush, pokeberry and Virginia 
creeper, to name a few. 

On the other hand, there are many fruits 
and berries that are ignored by most birds 
although there are some that find them ac- 
ceptable. The barberry is one. The fruit of 
this shrub is eaten little by Summer resi- 
dents and Fall migrants which pass it by 
for others more to their liking but during 
the “time of famine,” when most other 
fruits are eaten or are snow-covered the 
berries become life-saving foods for soft- 
billed birds that may be wintering in the 
North. 

Here we seemingly have another example 
of Nature’s wisdom. Were all fruits and 
berries acceptable to our Summer residents 
and Fall migrants there would be little left 
to sustain our wintering birds. Perhaps, Na- 
ture designed that some should prove un- 
acceptable and therefore be left alone or, 
perhaps, there is some other explanation. 
The fact remains that many fruits and ber 
ries are left untouched during the Summer 
and Fall months but later are eagerly sought 
by such birds as either remain with us or 
visit us through the Winter months. 

Another is the bayberry which is a boon 
to wintering myrtle warblers, Carolina 
wrens or hermit thrushes. Then there is the 
partridge berry which is the particular food 
of the ruffed grouse and the fruit of various 
hawthorns which last well into the Winter 
and furnish good food for pine grosbeaks 
and Winter finches. Rose hips prove ac- 
ceptable to various Winter birds and the 
sumachs whose berries are usually left alone 
during the Winter months are eaten as a 
last-resort food in the Spring by chickadees, 
woodpeckers, blue jays, sparrows and early 
arriving phoebes and hermit thrushes. 





Chicago Society Election 


HE annual election of trustees and gov- 
ernors of the Chicago Horticultural So- 
ciety and Garden Center is announced by 
Laurance Armour, chairman of the So- 
ciety’s Board of Trustees as follows: 
Board of Trustees for five years; Laur- 
ance Armour of Lake Forest, Ronald P. 
Boardman of Lake Forest and Guy Reed 
of Barrington. Otto C. Doering of River 
Forest was elected for a four year term. 
Those elected to the Board of Governors 
for three years include: Elmer Claar of 
Northfield, O. V. Morgan of Lombard, 
Dr. Stanley D. Tylman of Lombard, Mrs. 
Robert Work of Barrington, Otto A. Clauss 
of River Forest, Mrs. Bert Schiller Mc- 
Donald of Chicago, Robert H. Roland of 
Chicago, Hubert J. Wolfe, Randall H. 
Cooper of LaGrange, and Russell Steininger 
of Winnetka. Frank S. Coffin of Glencoe 
was elected for a term of two years. 


Rose Society To Meet 


HE Annual meeting of the American 

Rose Society will take place at the 
Lodge in Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, 
on September 24-25-26, with the Tide- 
water, Portsmouth and Norfolk County 
Rose Societies as hosts. 
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Dig deep ional wide wed wait... 


Peonies Hequire Patience 


By GEORGE W. PEYTON 


President, American Peony Society 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


ALL is the proper time to plant peonies 

and it may be done until hard freezing 
weather. September and October are the 
ideal months. August is too early for the 
South. 

The situation should be well drained at 
all times, in full sun the greater part of the 
day and far enough from trees and shrubs to 
prevent their roots from invading the do- 
main of the peonies. 

Any good garden soil will grow good 
peonies but too much sand will not produce 
good blooms. Never plant where peonies 
have been grown before unless the entire 
soil is replaced to a depth of two feet. The 
beds or holes should be dug and pulverized 
to a depth of at least eight or ten inches but 
the deeper the better. 

Bonemeal, superphosphate or any good 
garden fertilizer, not too rich in nitrogen 
should be thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil at the rate of one or two pounds per 
plant. Thoroughly rotted manure may be 
used provided it is kept well below the roots 
when planting. The beds should be well 
packed to avoid settling and mounded up 
a few inches above the normal level. 

When planting, dig a hole large enough to 
accommodate the roots. Hold the roots in a 
normal position and fill in with the soil 
above the eyes — which should be about 
two inches below the normal level of the 
bed. Pack the soil firmly but do not injure 
the eyes or roots in doing this. Be sure to 
fill all voids. Then pour in a gallon or two 
of water and allow it to settle. Then fill in 
with the best soil obtainable but free of 
manure and mound up a few inches above 
the level of the bed. Just before freezing 
cover the beds with some material that will 
not mat down over the plants, especially the 
first Winter. This is not necessary in the 
South but advisable to prevent heaving. 

Divisions of from two to five eyes are the 
best to plant. They should have two or more 
roots from four to eight inches long. Small 
divisions usually make the best plants but 
take longer to become established and need 
more care the first year. Very large divisions 
and clumps may never recover sufficiently 
to bloom well after the first year. Clumps 
larger than two years old should never be 
ripe Success with them is very doubt- 
ul. 

Different varieties come up in the Spring 
at different times. Some will be a month or 
more later than others. Give them plenty of 
time and do NOT dig around them early in 
the year or you will break the shoots. 

Cultivate often enough to keep the weeds 
down and the soil loose. Be careful not to 
dig too deep and break the feeding roots. 
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Water if rainfall is not sufficient, especially 
the first year. 

Do not expect too much the first two 
years. Often, only one stem will develop 
the first year, from six to 20 inches high. 
It may bloom. If so, allow only one flower 
to open and cut it as soon as it is open. 
Never cut blooms with long stems the first 
two years. Cut just above the first true leaf. 
After that always leave at least three or 
four leaves on each stem and never cut all 
the flowers on any plant. Leave at least a 
third uncut. Stronger plants will result, if 
no bloom is allowed the first year. 

The singles, Japanese, semi-doubles and 
informal doubles make the best garden 
plants, because they stand up better during 
storms. The late formal types will usually 
need staking and often do not open well 
under unfavorable weather conditions, es- 
pecially in the South. All other types usually 
do well everywhere peonies can be planted. 

All are good for house decoration. Singles, 
Japanese and semi-doubles are especially 
beautiful when not disbudded and left until 


the side buds open. For house use and exhi- 


bition cut when the center of the bud feels 
soft, not before, and develop in a dark, cool 
place, in deep water. 


Recommended Varieties 

The following varieties can usually be 
counted upon to do well in all sections: 

SINGLES: Pico, Le Jour, Krinkled 
White, White Perfection, Angelus, Sea 
Shell, Pride of Langport, Helen, Mischief, 
Cinderella, Arcturus, Imperial Red, Flan- 
ders’ Fields, Kickapoo and President Lin- 
coln. 

JAPANESE: Isani Gidui, Polar Star, 
Gold Standard, Sunmist, Sagamore, Moon 
of Nippon, Toro-no-maki, Westerner, 
Ama-no-sode, Largo, Yellow King, Nippon 
Gold, Kate Barry, Magnolia, Nippon Bril- 
liant, Dignity, Hari-ai-nin, Charm, Sword 
Dance, Nippon Beauty and Mikado. 

SEMI-DOUBLES: Mildred May, Min- 
nie Shaylor, White Rose, Ernest F. Kelsey, 
Rare China, Marie Jacquin, A. G. Perry, 
Silvia Saunders, Flamingo, Garden Prin- 
cess, Elisa, Victory Chateau Thierry, 
Phyllis Kelway, Red Goddess, Adolphe 
Rousseau, Rosalie, Robin Hood, Santa Fe 
and E] Capitan. 

DOUBLES: Kelway’s Glorious, Elsa 
Sass, Mattie Lafuze, Victory, Marilla 
Beauty, W. L. Gumm, Therese, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Nick Shaylor, Flor- 
ence Nicholls, Tondeleyo, Moonstone, Phil- 

(See page 409) 





You May Wait Three Years For Peonies Like This 
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HE past few weeks, I visited Hawaii, 

where gardens are exotic to say the 
least. I stopped over in San Francisco and 
went out to the Muir Woods, where there 
are redwood trees 365 feet high (so I was 
told). Last night I went up into the moun- 
tain pasture of my little place in New 
Hampshire. There was nothing there but 
grey granite, green grass, sprawling juni- 
pers, a drift of white asters—and the 
wind, the stars and the sky. You know, my 
scrap of pasture, held in the arms of spruce 
and fir, with its little shrubs, pale flowers 
and grass, pleased me infinitely more than 
those gaudy gardens of Hawaii and those 
tremendous Sempervirens of California. 


ARDENERS enjoy an astonishing de- 
gree of friendship with each other. Let 
two strangers discover that they are gar- 
deners and they act like “bosom pals.” 
Coming home from New York the other 
night, such an experience was mine and we 
talked steadily for all the five-hour grind. I 
never knew that train trip to be so brief and 
whatever may have been the conclusion of 
my new friend, I never enjoyed the trip 
more. 


URING the next few weeks, I have 

two musts on my calendar. One is an 
excursion after wild grapes. Unless you 
have tasted wild grape jelly, you have no 
idea how good it can be. It has a spicy tang 
to delight the palate and a deep purple 
color to please the eye. The other must is a 
quest for wild apples. I find them here and 
there back in the hills among abandoned 
farms. Most of the apples are worthless, of 
course, but now and then I find a tree with 
a branch or two loaded with small fruits 
that have a flavor no tame apple can possi- 
bly approach. I wonder what the secret is? 
It is not in the wood itself. I budded some 
particularly flavorful stock on my own 
orchard trees and the fruit, to my surprise 
turned out normal in size and identical in 
taste with ordinary Baldwins. Perhaps it is 
the struggle for existence that these for- 
saken trees endure that flavors their fruit. 


HEN in Cleveland recently, visiting 
my friend Arnold Davis at the Cleve- 
land Garden Center, I was struck by the ex- 
cellence of the park in which the Center is 
situated. That park is delightful the year 
around, I am told, with its rich and varied 








plantings. While walking about, I was re- 
minded of the fact that, as a rule, our city 
parks throughout most of America are 
pretty poor things. Hidebound with tradi- 
tions that were established when carpet- 
bedding was all the rage, these public places 
are inexcusably stiff and dull. It would be 
an act of charity if local garden groups in- 
formed their park departments that there 
are other types of plant material available 
besides coleus and geraniums, that native 
plants are much superior to palms in pots 
and that while cannas have beauty, a few 
of them go a long ways. Civic organizations 
spend money boasting of the advantages of 
their respective municipalities. Why not 
devote a little time to demonstrating in 
public parks the beauty and value of native 
trees, shrubs and plants? 


AM astounded every day with changes 

taking place. For years I have seen slot 
machines for chewing gum. More recently, 
I have become accustomed to machines for 
bottled “tonics” and cigarettes but now 
even the horticultural field has been in- 
vaded — with a refrigerated vending ma- 
chine for apples! 





Medals for Junior Gardeners 


The best boy and girl gardeners in the 
United States will receive the above medal 
this year. It bears the likeness of Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, dean of American gardeners, 
author and former head of the New York 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca. In his 
ninetieth year, Dr. Bailey is still vigorous 
and actively engaged in plant research and 
exploration. The medals are awarded by 
the National Garden Institute through 4-H 
Clubs and other youth organizations. 





PEAKING of bringing plants out of the 

wild into the garden, I still remember a 
disappointment of many years ago. Way 
up in Maine, near the lilacs and daylilies 
of an abandoned farmhouse, I found a won- 
derful chrysanthemum. Its red flowers were 
no larger than the head of a good-size pin. 
So, in delight, I brought home some roots, 
nursed them all Winter in a cold frame and 
planted them out in the Spring. As Fall 
came along, I listed my plants in the Fall 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society as a new variety. I never put the 
flowers on display for, when they bloomed, 
they were just the ordinary bronze button 
—a half inch across—that our grand- 
mothers grew long ago, the buttons which 
are still one of the few mums absolutely 


hardy here in New England. 


T the 72d annual convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
in Boston recently, I had the pleasure of 
meeting many old friends and of making 
new ones. The various speakers had much 
of interest to say but what struck me most 
forcefully was that, through our characteris- 
tic carelessness, soil erosion is threatening 
the life of our nation. We are headed to- 
wards becoming another perennially hun- 
gry China. Already we have lost about a 
fifth of all the tillable land in the United 
States. About a third of what land we have 
remaining has been seriously damaged and 
more than half of what is so far compara- 
tively unharmed is being depleted. Put an- 
other way, the average depth of the fertile 
top soil of this nation was nine inches. We 
have lost about three inches of that already! 
Yet, if we are sensible in our use of land, 
erosion can be stopped and, in time, even 
badly affected areas can be partially re- 
stored. Of course, this is largely a matter for 
farmers — yet, actually, it is of concern to 
us all for everything we eat comes from the 
soil, and much of what we wear and use in 
our daily lives. The red light is up. We must 
heed the warning — or else go hungry and, 
eventually, go broke. 


ED maples in the swamp are already 
crimson. Goldenrod, heavy with dust, 
hangs its head along the roads. Cardinal 
flowers mirror their color in the shrunken 
brooks. Apple boughs are heavy with ripen- 
ing fruit. Skies are high and sunsets are 
flaming more brightly. In a word, Fall is not 
far away. The Summer heaviness is gone 
and the gardener faces the tidal wave of 
September and October chores. Spring is a 
wonderful time but, every year about now, I 
am convinced that Autumn is the very best 
season of the four. There is a renewed vital- 
ity in the air, a sense of satisfaction in the 
harvest, and a feeling of security as the pan- 
try shelves pile up with cans of fruits and 
vegetables, as the barn is stuffed with hay 
and corn for the flock and herd — and as 
the wood pile is heaped high against the 
biting cold and the drifting snow not so 
very far away. 
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Sill time for planting ee 


Fall Howering Bulbs 


By BESS L. SHIPPY 
Lockport, New York 


‘OQ YOU plan to plant some bulbs this 
Fall? You will, of course, treat yourself 
to some of the newer tulips and daffodils 
and other Spring-flowering bulbs but there 
are also several kinds you can have in 
bloom this Fall as well. The Autumn flow- 
ering crocus, for instance, are of great in- 
terest, since their fresh pastel colors appear 
so late in the season. Those most com- 
monly grown are C. medius, lilac-purple; 
C. pulchellus, light blue; C. sativus, red- 
dish-lilac and C. speciosus, light blue with 
showy orange stigmas. One of the latest of 
all is C. austuricus atropurpureous, a cum- 
bersome name for a flower of dark violet 
with yellow stigmas. 

In 1897 an Austrian botanist, A. Kron- 
enburg, sent out by the Dutch firm of 
C. G. Van Tubergen, Ltd., discovered new 
forms of C. speciosus among which was C. 
speciosus albus, a large pure white; Arta- 
bir, a large pale blue and Cassiope, an enor- 
mous flower of analine blue. C. zonatus, a 
dependable lilac species should also be men- 
tioned. All of these must be planted before 
we get too far into September to get them 
into their appointed location before flower- 
ing. 

Equally valuable for late Autumn bloom 
are the colchicums which send up leafless, 
urnshaped flowers like giant crocuses in 
shades of lilac, pink and blue. Like the 
crocuses, they are very easily grown, need- 
ing only to be planted shallowly in good 
soil. As the large leaves appear early in the 
Spring and later die down, plant them 
around the outskirts of shrubs which will 
later hide the drying leaves. 

Some of the colchicums have flowers that 
are curiously checkered and one of the best 
of these is pink C. agrippinum. As this 
needs a good baking in Summer, it should 
be planted in a warm location. One with 
smaller flowers is C. autumnale which com- 
pensates for its smallness by lavishly send- 
ing up flower after flower from each bulb. A 
few bulbs make a grand display. This may 
be had in many varieties including the rare 
double white form of great beauty, C. au- 
tumnale album plenum. It is still expensive 
but worth its price. C. bornmuelleri is a 
clear violet spectacular for size and the 
largest colchicum in commerce. 

Some of the most desirable are new hy- 
brids of C. speciosum and include Conquest, 
a lovely dark violet; Lilac Wonder, pinkish- 
lilac and The Giant, immense deep lilac 
with a white base but the most beautiful of 
all is Water Lily. The large double flowers 
of bright lilac are sensational in the Au- 
tumn garden. 

_ Another species not seen enough in Amer- 
ican gardens is Sternbergia lutea which is 
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almost the only bulbous plant having yel- 
low flowers that blossoms in the Fall. This 
is perfectly hardy in even very cold climates 
but should be in the ground as early as 
possible. The bulbs should be planted about 
four inches deep and the same distance 
apart in a warm, well-drained location. 
When these requirements are met it does 
well and multiplies. The flowers are much 
like large crocuses. S. lutea is the one most 
often offered in catalogues and is supposed 
to be superior to a few other rare forms that 
are of more botanical interest than garden 
value. 

Although the hardy amaryllis, now called 
Lycoris squamigera, has been grown in gar- 
dens since before 1860 it is still not widely 
known. Like the colchicum, it sends up its 
foliage in the Spring, long strap-like leaves 
which later die down so that the flower stalk 
appears in solitary splendor. This fault can 
be remedied by planting among herbaceous 
perennials such as peonies whose foliage will 
cover the bare spots left by the disappearing 
foliage and act as a foil for the flowers. It 
also does well among ferns. The typically 
amaryllis flowers of lilac-pink are borne on 
stout stalks about two feet tall in whorls of 
six to nine making an astonishing display in 
late August or September. 

To go from the largest to the smallest, 
there is the oxalis, a flower now in vogue 
among collectors. O. bowieana, a South 
African species, is surprisingly hardy in 
most climates and sends up bright pure 
pink blooms beginning in August and con- 
tinuing until cut down by frost. The foliage 
is a beautiful lettuce green and is divided 


into three blunt, heart-shaped leaflets. 
There are several other species now avail- 
able in both Fall and Spring flowering spe- 
cies in a wide range of colors including 
shades of red, yellow, white and lilac-pink. 





The Brazilian Plume 


OME gardeners call Brazilian plume 
Australian plume which serves just as 
well. A native of the warmer zones, it may 
be happy and perennial in the open in tem- 
perate latitudes, asking for glass protection 
only in the northern sections. The top may 
be allowed to disappear during the Winter 
with the .roots protected by a mulch of 
straw. 

This plume is always at home in a pot 
and is easily propagated by cuttings rooted 
in water or pots of average vegetable garden 
soil. If cut in the Fall or Spring, it is ready 
for a permanent home the next season. It 
blooms the first year, gaining from one to 
four feet in height. 

It is the deep rose-colored bloom that 
fascinates most. It is so rich and fluffy at 
the top of the stem surrounded by foliage. 
Each floret is narrow and is two inches 
long, divided into two petals, with one as a 
standard and one as a fall. There are two 
rink stamens, topped with deeper rose- 
colored anthers, making an attractive for- 
mal “‘bunch of color,” with a slight fra- 
grance, 

In a few days the anthers are released 
and the florets droop and fall, leaving a soft 
green cone which, in turn, darkens and 
drops allowing the plant to form another 
cone and bloom the next month. 

The foliage is a rich healthy green, 
pointed at the tip and broad at the base. 
The leaves are about two inches wide there 
and from three to eight inches in length. 

LinuiaNn P. SEALE. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 





Colchicums Are The Easiest Of Bulbs To Grow 
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San Francisco Pot Gardens 


By IRENE HAMMOND CORPE 


TP\HESE days of cramped and crowded 
homes, pot gardening has taken San 
Francisco by storm. These pot gardens are 
found in an amazing variety of places: 
cement-floored apartment house entrances 
or light wells, corners of stone steps, fire 
escapes and rooftops. On some of the steeper 
hillsides where the cost of extensive ter- 
racing prohibits regular planting in the 
ground and water run-off is a problem, pot 
gardens flourish in containers on narrow 
ledges dug out of the side of the hill. 

One of the most outstanding groups of 
roof-top pot gardens, was the pride of sev- 
eral of the permanent guests at the famed 
Fairmont Hotel on Nob Hill. Situated on 
the roof of the hotel, the gardens were a 
constant source of pleasure to their owners 
and their visitors. They have recently been 
removed by the hotel which needed the 
space. 

From a small beginning with a few pots 
and plants 10 years ago, these gardens in- 
creased until there were more than a half 
dozen individual gardens growing along the 
city-block length of the Fairmont Hotel 
roof. The plants, vines and shrubs devel- 
oped so verdantly it was difficult to believe 
that they were growing in pots and tubs 
seven stories above the street. 

The gardens were separated by wooden 
picket fences and hedges of plants growing 
in long wooden boxes. Glass-paned Summer 
houses built in the center of each garden 
served as shelters from the wind and fog. 
Large enough for luncheons to be served in 
them, the comfortable divans and chairs 
with which they were furnished welcomed 
the owners and guests. 


Since the surface of the roof was made of 
tar and gravel, some of the gardeners found 
it simpler to add more gravel to make paths, 
while others used marble slabs, tiles or ce- 
ment blocks as stepping stones. Discarded 
bathroom mosaic tiles formed the paths of 
one lovely garden and Gothic window panes 
taken from an old church formed the walls 
of its Summer house. 

Although none of the gardens was alike in 
landscaping, there was one point of simi- 
larity, however, in the choice of plants and 
flowers. Pelargoniums predominated in all 
varieties and colors. Next, the succulents, 
especially the echeverias and sedums, and 
the English ivies were well represented, with 
rhododendrons just as popular. Several 
types of daisies, snapdragons and roses were 
grown in sheltered spots, and many varie- 
ties of lilies filled the gardens with color 
and fragrance in season. 

Of course, the cedars, yews and dwarf 
trees played an important part in the 
planting and formed backgrounds for the 
flowers and flowering shrubs. When starting 
a plant in a pot, the gardeners also planted 
one of the succulents or a vine in the same 
container so that eventually the pot would 
be covered with foliage and completely hid- 
den. By using wooden benches they could 
arrange the containers on different levels. 
As the plants were overgrown with the 
vines the benches were covered too and the 
gardens no longer looked flat and mo- 
notonous. 

Marble urns, wooden boxes, barrels and 
kegs have been successfully utilized, as well 
as Chinese pottery jars, porcelain electric 
insulators, earthern pots and strawberry 





\ Potted Garden High Cn A Hotel Roof 


Photo by Ray White 






jars. Most of these are made with openings 
for drainage, but where, as in the case of the 
marble urns, the base had no openings, a 
layer of charcoal was put in before the 
planting was made. A large pittosporum 
was planted in a cracked glazed pottery 
umbrella stand. The crack which extended 
down one side of the stand apparently af- 
forded enough drainage for the shrub to 
grow to almost tree dimensions. In over 
eight years it had not been transplanted 
and its leaves were bright and healthy. 

Sometimes a gardener has plenty of space 
surrounding his home but the ground goes 
almost vertically up the side of a steep hill. 
In that case terracing is the only answer and 
the containers may be arranged in tiers 
that exhibit the flowers beautifully. The 
blossoming potted plants may be brought 
into the house for special occasions or to 
brighten up the rooms and then returned 
to the outdoors when the blossoms have 
faded. 

One of the most successful of these ter- 
raced gardens is composed of hundreds of 
individual containers. This gardener is so 
enthusiastic about her portable flower beds 
that she has pots on ledges, on the tops of 
walls and a myriad of them greet you at her 
front door. Here again pelargoniums take 
the center of the stage in all their lush col- 
ors, many of them being prize-capturing 
varieties. 

One of the gayest effects is obtained by 
attaching metal holders to a plain, bare 
wall and filling the containers with ivy 
geraniums or trailing fuchsias. Imaginative 
use of colors and varieties will yield a color 
scheme to please any decorator. 

All types of geraniums grow well in pots 
and may be trained in whatever shape the 
gardener chooses. Since these plants bloom 
best when root-bound, they seldom need a 
change of container. 

When one gardener had to move into a 
new home she took her pot garden with her. 
Building a series of green-painted shelves 
on her rear porch, she arranged her plants 
on various levels and the trailing succulents 
soon covered the shelves. 


A **Hard”’ Subject 
IKE most gardeners, I have tried my 
hand at rock work from time to time, 
both in building stone walls and rock gar- 
dens. I have also had experience with pav- 
ing terraces and laying stepping stones and, 
in all cases, the kind of stone makes a great 
deal of difference. 

The easiest to work with is limestone. 
It is picturesque, splits horizontally which 
makes it convenient to handle and the 
breaks are easy to conceal where that is 
desired. 

Sandstone and conglomerate are not as 
easy to handle and I do not care much for 
them. Also, being soft, they weather too 
readily. Granite, on the other hand, is prac- 
tically indestructible but it usually comes 
in large, solid ledges and the breaks are 
definite and hard to conceal. 

— OswaLp LEBoevr. 
Quebec, P. Q., Canada. 
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Oklahoma’s Orchid 


Dear Editor — For decades botanists thought 
Oklahoma was without a native orchid. 
Then, in May of 1943, Dr. Milton Hopkins, 
at that time with the University of Okla- 
homa, found a small colony of Epipactis 
gigantea growing in an almost inaccessible 
and rarely visited area of the state. The 
epipactis was on a moist bank in a deep ra- 
vine, growing in the midst of maiden hair 
ferns. There were three plants in bloom. 
Botanists visiting the spot in May of 1946 
found over 100 in bloom and many smaller 
plants growing. How the species secured a 
start in Oklahoma, whether introduced by 
some means or merely reappearing after a 
disappearance for years, is not known. 
— Mrs. STEPHEN ScaToRI. 

Norman, Okla. 


Voice of Experience 
Dear Editor — Advice to hang up the hoe 
and mulch the garden with weeds and trash 
should be taken with caution. I’ve pulled 
weeds for 60 years and still believe it pays 
to kill all weeds before they go to seed, and 
if some do get ahead of you and ripen seed, 
it’s better to burn them than put them on 
the compost heap. A few years ago, a 
friend “‘Hung up his Hoe” and mulched a 
raspberry patch with weeds. The result was 
a dry land dockyard, with weeds higher than 
the canes. Seeds from nearby locust 
trees took root. The patch was later plowed 
but, owing to conditions induced by noxious 
weeds, and tree roots, the finished job was 
more rough than a hog pasture. 

— Ernest Fritze. 
Osterville, Mass. 


Garden Club Democracy 


Dear Editor — In the July edition of Horti- 
culture is a letter from Mr. Arthur Navlet 
about garden club democracy. I can fully 
endorse his remarks. The Oakland Business 
Men’s Garden Club is one of the oldest in 
the United States. The only qualification 
necessary is that you are interested in gar- 
dening. If so, you are welcome. That is real 
democracy in my opinion. Each month some 
prominent gardener speaks on a particular 
subject or on his speciality. Discussions fol- 
low and a general feeling of good fellow- 
ship exists amongst all the members. 
— Cuaries Garrity. 

San Leandro, Calif. 
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Snow vs. Fameuse 


Dear Editor — In Horticulture, July 1947, 
page 342, I was interested in your reference 
to the old-fashioned Snow apple. You are 
right that it is not the Yellow Transparent. 
In old abandoned orchards here, the last 
survivors in orchards planted before the 
Civil War, there are still growing and bear- 
ing, two Snow apple trees. I have propa- 
gated a number of trees from them and 
have sent the young trees to Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Maine and Iowa. 

Nurserymen will tell you that Snow and 
Fameuse are the same but they are not. 
Such a fine apple as the Snow should not be 
allowed to become extinct. This Spring I 
had three whips left in my nursery row 
about six feet tall, all in one year and not 
an inch difference in the height of the three. 

— H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Ia. 


Hemlock Hedges 
Dear Editor — Out of more than 40 years 
experience transplanting our native hem- 
lock and establishing and trimming hem- 
lock hedges, may I contribute a word of cau- 
tion omitted from the article in the July 
issue of Horticulture, giving planting and 
pruning rules for a successful hedge. Small 
hemlocks planted to form a hedge, espe- 
cially collected specimens, should not be 
touched with the pruning shears the year 
they are set. Uniformly better results have 
been obtained here with early Spring trans- 
planting rather than planting in the Fall 
and the specimens should not be touched 
with the pruning shears until the Spring 
following their transplanting. 
— Rosert R. Lewss. 

Coudersport, Pa. 


Tools Should Work 

Dear Editor —I greatly appreciated Mr. 
Richardson Wright’s letter in June’s Horti- 
culture. I should, however, like to add to his 
list of garden necessities a grass clipper, a 
good old-fashioned pair of shears that would 
really cut the grass. The new types on the 
market now may be easier to operate but 
if they do not cut, this is no advantage. 
Gadgets may be for those who play at gar- 
dening but for real gardeners tools that 
work are needed. 

— Smvciatrk Mason. 

Nantucket, Mass. 


Water Lilies 

Dear Editor —I was much interested in 
Mr. Lloyd’s article in July Horticulture a 
“Little Lily Garden.” Last Spring when I 
replanted the hardy lilies in my five by 
nine pool I had two roots left over. I also 
had a large galvanized tub. This I partly 
filled with rich soil and planted the two 
lilies in it. Both are of the variety Paul 
Hariot. They have bloomed since July 1. 
A green frog makes its home among the lily 


s. 

This year I had only a Siberian iris and 
some large water worn stones to partly 
cover the tub. However, I have sown seed 
of myosotis and aquilegia around the tub. 
I think Japanese iris would also be very 
good. If your tub is galvanized, do not try 
to keep fish in it. They will not live. 

A tropical lily, especially a blue one, would 
be lovely but all tropicals are expensive and 
have to be replaced each year. However, 
they bloom very freely and for a long time. 
Hardy lilies multiply fast and there are al- 
ways some to spare for a neighbor’s new 
pool. Some of mine are more than 10 years 
old. In the Fall I leave the water in the pool 
and have the fish in it all Winter. The tub 
I just empty and put it in the cellar until 
Spring when the hardy lilies are ready to 
start again. 

— JENNIE YOUNG. 
Hamden, N. Y. 


No Iron Toadstools 


Dear Editor — When I read my waspish 
letter on back-yard kitchens printed in 
Horticulture, I felt shame and remorse. It 
was so unkind to the people who are proud 
of their kitchens and no doubt happy to 
see them featured in Horticulture. Lots of 
people do like those abominations. That is 
their privilege. My letter was meant as a 
remonstrance for endorsing the idea in 
terms which implied that such a garden is 
worth while, made sense. However, I hope 
I have learned a lesson not to gripe. Only 
do not, I beg of you, declare in favor of those 
little dwarfs and iron toadstools featured in 
some gardens. I might explode. 
— Hewen C. Sowpen. 

Bronxville, N. Y. 


Freeze Out Crabgrass 


Dear Editor — It is amazing to look about 
one’s neighborhood to see the rejuvenation 
of lawns since the advent of 2, 4-D. With 
the exception of a few weeds which are im- 
mune, our lawns can now be weed-free. 
However, we still have crabgrass which 
often creeps in when a lawn has been 
treated. Frost will kill crabgrass and always 
after the first Autumn frost our lawns be- 
come brown in spots where this pest has 
taken over. Surely some chemical could be 
produced that would simulate frost and 
could be used as easily and safely as 2, 4-D. 
— Wa ter E. Bacuman. 
Lockland, Ohio 
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Plant In the Early Fall 


By DONALD WYMAN 
Arnold Arboretum . 


ARLY FALL is the best time to plant 
the evergreens, especially the narrow 
leaved types like the spruces, pines, firs, 
arbor-vitaes, junipers, Chamaecyparis and 
yews. Vegetative growth of the plants has 
practically stopped, yet many warm days 
remain so that the roots of the transplanted 
shrubs or trees can become well established 
before Winter finally sets in. 

This, in fact, is the most important factor 
— root growth. During the cool nights and 
warm days, the roots have plenty of time to 
become well established. They keep elon- 
gating until the ground actually freezes. 
The tops of the plants do not grow in the 
Fall. This allows plenty of nutrients to go 
to the roots. 

Spring planted evergreens may be up 
against it, because as their roots elongate in 
the early Spring days, the tops are forced 
into growth by warm, sunny weather and 
this is an added drain upon the’ stored 
nutrients and water. No such deterrent is 
present in the Fall. True, there are the long 
Winter months ahead, often with periods of 
low temperatures, but in most areas ever- 
greens planted in the early Fall will become 
sufficiently established by the time real 
Winter sets in to live through these cold 
periods. 

All evergreens should be dug with a ball 
of dirt about the roots and it is essential 
that the soil be not allowed to dry out or 
crack open and expose the fine feeding roots 
it is designed to protect. Evergreens are 
much more difficult to handle than are de- 
ciduous shrubs and one cannot be too care- 
ful of that ball of earth. The plants should 
never be dropped. The nurseryman has 
usually root pruned the evergreens several 
times to force the production of a maximum 
number of fine feeding roots close to the 


Water Thoroughly 





trunk so they will be in the ball when it is 
dug. 

Simply because an evergreen is bought in 
a healthy vigorous condition is no reason 
to suppose that it is easy to plant and grow 
afterwards. On the contrary, the reverse is 
often true. The old adage propounded by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey over half a century 
ago, “It is much better to plant a 50 cent 
shrub in a three dollar hole than a three 
dollar shrub in a 50 cent hole’’, still holds. 
Care should be taken in digging the hole 
sufficiently wide and deep to leave plenty 
of room for the new roots to develop nor- 
mally. 

If the soil is not of the best, it will save 
time and trouble later to replace it with 
good garden loam. The hole should be twice 
as big as the ball of earth so that when the 
plant is eased into the hole, the burlap may 
be either removed or rolled down and 
pushed to the bottom of the hole and any 
large roots may be straightened out in their 
natural position. The plant should never be 
placed deeper than it was in the nursery. 

When it has finally been placed, good soil 
should be carefully thrown all about the 
roots. Care should be taken to see that this 
soil gets under the roots as well as on top of 
them and that no air pockets are left. In 
too hasty planting, these air pockets may 
be sufficiently large to do real damage to the 
roots. The soil should be firmed well about 
the plant and thoroughly watered. Never 
try transplanting when the soil is muddy, 
or firming the soil about a plant when the 
soil is wet. Both practices tend to “‘ puddle” 
the soil so that it dries out with almost a 
brick-like consistency, doing real damage to 
the many fine feeding roots. 

If the weather immediately after planting 
is dry or extremely hot, water the ever- 
greens in the evening. Syringing the foliage 
after hot sunny days during the cool of the 
evening is especially good for the plants, 
since by this means they are able to take in 
a considerable amount of water directly 
into their leaves, where they need it most. 
Such care aids the plant in getting off to a 
good start in the Fall. The sooner the roots 
start to grow, the more likelihood that the 
plant will grow normally the following 
Spring. 

Sometimes, it is advisable to prune ever- 
greens slightly after transplanting but this 
is not as necessary as it is with deciduous 
plants. The simple reason is, that ever- 
greens are grown in the nursery with the 
expectation of digging them with a ball of 
earth about the roots and so are usually root 
pruned several times and often even 
sheared. If, after planting, it seems desirable 
to cut off a few of the branches in order to 
make a more shapely shrub, do so by all 
means. It is impossible to dig any plant 
without cutting off some of the roots and, if 


some of the top is removed at transplanting 
time there are obviously fewer leaves for the 
reduced root system to provide with water. 

These common but frequently overlooked 
pointers, if carried out carefully, are aids in 
starting the plant off well in the Fall. Just 
before freezing weather sets in and the 
ground freezes for the Winter, water thor- 
oughly so that they will go into the Winter 
with a maximum amount of water in their 
tissues. After the ground freezes the roots 
are unable to take water from the soil and 
what supply is in the plant tissues at that 
time must last a long time. If the supply is 
too small and warm sunny days in later 
Winter cause the top of the plant to trans- 
pire while the ground remains frozen, then 
evergreens with insufficient stored water 
show the characteristic “‘burning” of the 
foliage. 





Hardy Yellow Roses 


ARISON’S yellow, the only yellow 
rose, to date, fully adapted to the 
southern parts of the Canadian prairies is 
not hardy in the northern parts. In 1938 I 
set myself to create a hardy rose to replace 
it there by crossing it with the wonderful 
single white rose, R. spinosissima altaica, 
one of the few roses that is 100 per cent 
hardy under every circumstance. Unfortu- 
nately, Altaica seeds are not of ready ger- 
mination, and the descendants are not 
either. So, I had to produce many seeds in 
order to get a few seedlings. 

My best one, barring the seedlings that 
bloomed this year for the first time, was a 
pale lemon in color, although a good yellow 
near the base of the petals. It is about as 
double as Harison’s Yellow and has a some- 
what larger flower. I called it Harison’s 
Hardy, and began to multiply it. Another 
was a little deeper in color but single and I 
called it Golden Altai. Both are 90 per cent 
hardy or better on our former muskeg soils, 
which test the hardiness in any plant. 

This year has brought several new ones. 
One is a double, nearly white that is consid- 
erably fuller than the double parent, Hari- 
son’s yellow. Another is a single yellow 
nearly as deep as that of Harison’s yellow. 
Since the nearest yellow that I had before 
was not over a quarter as deep as the parent, 
I had despaired of ever getting Harison’s 
yellow to transmit its true color. Evidently, 
it is only a matter of raising enough seed- 
lings and waiting for the rare one which re- 
wards you. The new seedling will be a big 
step in the right direction, for by crossing it 
again with Harison’s yellow the chance of 
getting further yellows will be doubled. 

It’s an interesting game, this one of plant 
breeding, and the interest is not lessened by 
the difficulties encountered as long as hope 
remains. Often the experience is the same as 
this time: one must not hope to gain his end 
in one step but must first raise varieties that 
will be the parents of the variety with the 
characteristics he seeks. 

— Percy H. Wrieur. 
Moose Range, Sask. 
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The Beautiful Eremuri 


HERE are no more spectacular or 

stately perennials than the eremuri and 
when in bloom they dominate the garden. 
These foxtail lilies are natives of India and 
Turkestan and are more hardy than their 
tropical appearance would suggest. They 
adjust themselves to both heat and cold. 

In growing eremuri a well drained soil is 
absolutely necessary. To ensure a soft root 
run, the hole should be dug fully two feet 
deep and manure placed in the bottom 
thoroughly mixed with a handful of bone 
meal and good sandy loam. This mixture 
should fill the hole half full. Place several 
inches of good soil over this and several 
inches of clean sand on top of the soil. The 
many fleshy roots radiate from the crown 
which is placed on the sand and the roots 
spread out in natural position. Then fill up 
the hole with finely pulverized soil and 
work between the roots which are very 
brittle and must be handled with care. Let 
water run gently into the hole. It will fill 
up the air pockets and as the soil settles 
around the roots, add more. 

These plants require only a moderate 
amount of water after they are established 
and growing well and they enjoy a sunny 
position. Eremuri should be disturbed as 
little as possible after they are established 
in the garden. Allow them to grow until 
they form large clumps. When the crowns 
become crowded, lift, divide and reset in 
fresh soil. 

The flowering stalks rise from a clump of 
long narrow leaves. They show to advantage 
when given a background of conifers or 
evergreen trees. There are several distinct 
species and their hybrids. Seeds planted in 
late Summer, after they have ripened, will 
germinate in the Spring but it takes five 
years for the plants to flower. 

Eremurus robustus is a vigorous species, 
having several hybrids. The flowers are a 
beautiful pink and cover half the long 
flower stalk with their starlike flowers. The 
flowering of these plants is an event in any 
garden. Each produces one or more spikes 
of flowers. The larger the clump, the more 
flower spikes. 

E. elwesi is larger. E. himalaicus has long 
spikes of pure white flowers, while E. bungei 
has the interesting combination of yellow 
flowers with red stamens, There is also a 
white form. 

The Shelford Hybrids have flowers in 
pink, light yellow, orange and rose copper, 
grow five to six feet high and make a superb 
display when in bloom. The flowering 
usually takes place in May, June or July, 
depending on the species and _ location. 
Tardifolius, one of the robustus group 
flowers later than the type and grows eight 
feet high, sending up spikes of beautiful 
pink flowers. 

Use a mulch of leaves or straw over the 
crowns in Winter. However, do not remove 
the covering too early in the Spring, for 
late frosts may check the flowering. 

— E. Haminton Fam ey. 
Alhambra, Calif. 
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The Garden Plumbago 


HE leadwort, formerly known as Plum- 

bago larpente but now Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides, is one of my most cher- 
ished perennials. I have had it in my border 
for almost 40 years and it is perfectly hardy. 
[It is both able and willing to fend for itself 
in more ways than one as it disregards the 
saying ““There’s no place like home’’ and 
goes roaming. This is the only fault I find 
with it. 

It has a low spreading habit, growing 
about eight or 10 inches high. One flower 
lover said she put it on the edge of her pool 
and that the effect in the water was lovely. 

The leaves turn a bronzy green in late 
Summer. 

The individual flowers resemble those 
of phlox and are borne in flat clusters above 
the foliage. The color is a lovely peacock 
blue. This plumbago blooms from late Sum- 
mer until frost. In Winter it dies to the 
ground and is a late sleeper in the Spring. 
Mine has always been in full sun. 

ANNA JOHANNING. 
Baldwin, Kan. 


Camellia Soils 


HETHER grown indoors in pots in 

the North or outdoors in the South, 
camellias need good drainage. Soils that are 
of a light, sandy nature produce the best re- 
sults — for then, the camellias can receive 
all the water they need during the growing 
season with no danger of it remaining in the 
soil and making it soggy. 

A soil with a pH of about 5.0 or 5.5 from 
a pine woods is usually satisfactory. Not 
only does it permit good drainage but it is 
well aérated as well as acid which is highly 
desirable for camellia culture. 

Nor should they be over-stimulated with 
fertilizers. A slow, steady growth produces 
more healthy plants better able to with- 
stand sudden changes in temperature and 
insect or disease attacks. Among the best 
are such organic materials, used both in the 
soil and as a mulch, as peat, well-rotted 
sawdust or bagasse. A little soy, cotton or 
linseed meal fertilizer worked lightly into 
the soil each year is also of benefit. 

— WILson CARRUTHERS. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Outstanding 
Daffodil Collection of 1947 


Class Variety Price per 12 Bulbs 
1A NEES 5. ceo < ccistievceete $ 3.00 
2B sii cinitid ankey eiemeenseeess 4.00 
2A donde ines 6nnnadercbence 4.00 
2A Scarlet Elegance .........-+++++- 3.00 
3B Sts ch awecadtesnes eens 4.50 
3A Crowned Beauty ............+++: 3.50 
3B Elly Ney....---+eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3.30 
3B Triomphaior............eseeee 2.50 
4B BE YyGRC. oc cccccccccsccccccccccccs 4.00 
9 Ace of Diamonds. .........ses00- 3.00 

10 SEE os Wen 66 at hwaeaue<scdnes 3.00 

WR 6S. cicadas tenia wauee $37.80 


SPECIAL OFFER 


12 each of the 11 varieties or 132 bulbs... $34.00 
6 each of the 11 varieties or 66 bulbs... 17.50 
3 each of the 11 varieties or 33 bulbs... 9.00 


T HE above is a collection of outstanding novelties formerly 
high in price (one of the varieties is quoted at $3.75 per 
bulb in a 1947 catalogue) but now offered at this special 
qe in my outstanding collection in #1 double nosed bulbs. 

hey were selected from my DAFFODILS ON PARADE, a 
so price list covering 482 varieties, which will be 
mailed on request. 


The “Daffodil Mart 


Nuttall P. O. Gloucester County, Virginia 











Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wikson’s Products 
‘W1tGson’s LAWN FERTILIZER 


“Original Springfield Formula” 
FOR HEALTHY BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


\Y/ HEN building a new lawn or caring for one 
already established, it is the aim of all to have 
a healthy, vigorous stand of grass that is full of 
beauty and color. Perhaps first in importance is a 
schedule of regular, careful feeding. Sensible ferti- 
lizing helps lawns; protects them against weeds 
and unfavorable pcan som For more than a score of 
ears Wilson’s Lawn Fertilizer has been the number 
‘one” assistant in the proper feeding of fine turf. 
Blended largely of organic materials, it gives im- 
mediate stimulation as well as slowly available 
sources of nutriment so necessary in the develop- 
ment of a sturdy turf with a deep extensive root 
system. 


Scientifically prepared, well balanced, practically 
odorless, Wilson’s Lawn Fertilizer can be broad- 
cast at the rate of 2 lbs. per 100 sq. it. or approxi- 
mately 1,000 Ibs. per acre. 


For additional information and literature on this and 
other of Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. H9. 


OPE PP ] 
NC FIELO NEW JERSEY 
Ya 


ches. W. Film Beach, Fla Glen Cove and White Piains, N.Y 





Philadelphia, Pa 






















Garden Digest 


DDT For Peach Tree Borers 


N a recent report of the New Jersey Experiment Station, Dr. 
Driggers stated that, according to his experiments, peach tree 
borers may be controlled to a large extent by a single spraying of 
DDT applied for the control of Japanese beetles and Oriental 
fruit moths. In other words, there were one-fifth as many borers 
in the sprayed trees as in the untreated. However, there were only 
one-forty fifth as many when the trees were sprayed twice. If ap- 
plied when the moths are flying about and depositing their eggs 
(June, July or August in the northern states) the DDT kills the 
moths and young larvae before they enter the trunk. In making 
this triple attack upon the pests of peach trees care should be 
exercised to see that the base of the trunk and the surrounding 
soil is also sprayed. This whole subject is very new but, another 
year, still more definite information will be available. 


Why Apples Fail to Set 
CCORDING to W. H. Thies, extension horticulturist of the 


University of Massachusetts, there are several factors which 
govern the set of apples such as McIntosh. One of them often 
overlooked is the nitrogen supply during the period of bloom. Al- 
though the tree may bloom heavily it may set relatively few ap- 
ples. The lack of available nitrogen at the critica] time may be 
due to excessive rains which leached out this material, late appli- 
cation or insufficient fertilization. Another and, perhaps, even more 
important factor is the leaf situation the year before. If the tree 
suffered from a serious infection of apple scab or suffered defolia- 
tion in August or September, the tree experienced a serious set- 
back and many of the blossoms lost their power to produce fruit. 
Scab infection during the blooming period is also serious. It can 
result in as much as a 75 per cent loss of blossoms by pedicel 
infection. 


Foot Remedy for Plant Troubles 


ODIUM 2-hydroxy-diphenyl, a substance often sold as a 
cure for certain infections such as “athlete’s foot,” is one of 
the most effective and practical fungicides available for the con- 
trol of gladiolus corm rots according to a report by B. F. Savery 
in the Michigan Gladiolus Society Bulletin. A shipment of gladio- 
lus corms, Savery says, contained a number of expensive ones in- 
fected with hard black rot. Of 25 badly rotted corms he treated 
17 bloomed, five developed clean young corms and three were 
sound but failed to grow. Since these trials by Mr. Savery and 
others on potatoes as well as gladioli, tests by the manufacturers 
have shown effective control of some 15 fungus diseases. At pres- 
ent, the recommended treatment is a dip in a solution of one 73- 
grain tablet to two and one-half gallons of water. This is particu- 
larly effective if done after cleaning in the Fall. Then the bulbs 
are dried carefully before storage and given another dip at plant- 
ing time in the Spring. 


New High-Yield Tomato 


FIRST generation hybrid tomato that will produce higher 

early yields than existing varieties is one of the newer re- 
search projects at Cornell University’s Agricultura] Experiment 
Station. As explained by Dr. H. M. Munger, the new hybrid is a 
cross between the Earliana and Valiant varieties. During 1946, 
for the first two pickings, the new cross yielded 1600 pounds an 
acre or tearly double the yield of Valiant, the most widely grown 
early variety in New York state. 

Dr. Munger attributes this to the hybrid’s setting more fruits 
on the first cluster which ripens more rapidly than do those on 
earlier varieties. In comparision with the Earliana the new cross 
is deeper, smoother and ripens more uniformly from top to bot- 
tom. While it does not have the depth of Valiant, the cross 
exhibits similar smoothness and color. 

Although the average fruit size is somewhat smaller than for 
other yarieties, Dr. Munger points out that the greater yield will 
still be maintained, even if the smallest fruits are not picked. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Grow Them In Water 


F YOU are one of the myriad homemakers who love to have 

plants growing in the house but who have little time to care 

for them, consider those that thrive in water with a minimum of 
care. 

Almost any container can be used. Because their roots naturally 
avoid the light, they should be grown in opaque or solid containers 
but some of them will thrive just as well in transparent ones. Look 
around the house and you will probably find a dozen ornamental 
containers not being used for anything in particular that would do 
for growing water plants. 

I have found the ordinary sweet potato to be an excellent sub- 
ject for this type of indoor gardening. It produces a long vine 
which can be trained against the wall of a room with Scotch tape 
to give an interesting touch to an otherwise undistinguished spot. 
Any sweet potato that has plenty of eyes will sprout quickly when 
placed in water and will grow rapidly for a long time. 

About one-third of the sweet potato should be submerged in 
water. If the mouth of the container is too large, support the 
plant with toothpicks or matchsticks. Put it in a light, warm place 
near a window if possible. In a few days you will see the purple 
buds swelling and the vines growing. You may want some of the 
vines to grow long, while the others can be pinched back to form 
branching, bushy growths. Once it has started to grow in earnest 
keep it in a sunny window, preferably one facing south, because 
the leaves need a good deal of sun or they will turn yellow and drop 
off. 

Small-mouthed, bright-colored vases are particularly decorative 
on mantels or tables if they contain sprays of grape ivy, Cissus 
rhombifolia, or any of the true ivies which thrive in water. They 
must be watched carefully, however, for red spider. A piece of 
Scotch tape across the neck of a wide-mouthed container will help 
to keep the sprays where you want them. 

The Tradescantias are favorites with many indoor gardeners. 
Their popularity lies in their varied and attractive color com- 
binations but they must have plenty of light to retain these colors. 
Tradescantia fluminensis, the most common sort, has trailing 
shoots and lance-shaped leaves, while T. zebrina pendula has 
frosty silver leaves with undersides of reddish-purple and margins 
and center striped with purple. 

The Chinese evergreen which does not need sunlight will grow 
in any dark corner. It has heavy, solid stalks and dark green 
leaves which are especially adapted to growing in tall or flat 
Oriental containers. If a flat bow] is used, a flower holder of some 
kind may be necessary. When the stems have grown too long, cut 
them back and use the cuttings to grow new plants. 

Another plant of the same type is the spotted leaf dieffenbachia. 
Unlike the Chinese evergreen, however, this plant requires a great 
deal of sun. Arranged in a flat dish, it is well suited for use as a 
centerpiece on the dining room table. 

There are a large variety of vines which look well as wall or 
mantel decorations or as frames for windows. Of these, the philo- 
dendron is an excellent subject for water growing, because it does 
well in apartments and does not seem to be affected by tempera- 
ture changes. It has graceful, heart-shaped leaves and is nearly 
immune to diseases and insects. Polished brass wall pockets are 
the best holders for this plant, although it looks well in almost any 
ornamental container. 

The pothos, a plant similar to the philodendron, is a native of 
the Solomon Islands. The stem is thick and the leaves are often 
spotted with ivory or gold. It is a slow grower and needs sun to 
keep its gold markings bright but it will thrive in any room with 
a high temperature. 

Any florist has a large number of potted plants which will grow 
in water. Knock the soil away, wash off the rest and place the roots 
in water. Do not hesitate to take cuttings from potted plants, 
especially if they are growing too long for good effect. If you find 
it difficult to anchor any plants or vines having no roots in a 
container, use colored glass marbles, pebbles or broken shells. 

— Tuomas PowELL. 


New York, N. Y. 


September 1, 1947 





New Solar Greenhouse 


Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


reenhouse you've waited 


Now you CAN have that 
flowers all year ’round 


for so long... Enjoy fres 
from your own n glass garden. 


Greenhouse pictured is our Solar... 18 by 50 ft., 
divided into “warm” and “cool” compartments for 
growing anything you choose from violets to orchids. 


There is also a wide variety of other styles and sizes to 
fit your particular needs. Complete materials de- 
livered cut-to-fit for erection ... any good mechanic 
can do it, or we can do the building complete in 
localities where we have workmen available. 


Write for illustrated folder 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 







Irvington, N. Y- 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 











For Lord & Burnham Hot Bed Sash—See Page 409 














12 Double-Nose 


sumBo King Alfred 
DAFFODIL BULBS 
paid, anywhere in U.S. $3.00 


NOW ...for your own garden, or as a 

unique gift for your gardener friends... 

12 Jumbo, extra selected double-nose 

King Alfred Bulbs that should give you 

40 to 60 huge bright golden yellow flow- 

ers on two-foot stems. Hardy any- 
where, unexcelled for garden dis- 
plays or cut flowers. Ideal for forc- 
ing indoors to bloom in January or 
February. Delivered at right time 
for fall planting. 


Grown, graded and packed for you from our 
own bulb farms in Washington and Oregon. 


biek’s Soctptccors 


TACOMA 1, / WASHINGTON 5"; 

Use this coupon to ORDER BULBS or wocttae FREE BOOKLET 

which tells how to decorate for the Christmas Holidays 
by America’s largest shipper of evergreens. 


KIRK’S EVERGREENS Box 1586, Hi, Tacoma 1, Wash. 
Enclosed find $_____for_____ dozen Jumbo King Alfred Daffodil bulbs 


Especially packed, post- 


Complete 
cultural 
instructions 
included. 












Name. Please send 
Address. FREE book- 

let of Xmas dec- 
City. Zone State orating methods 
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Men’s Garden Clubs Grow 


DDITIONS are being made so rapidly 

to the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 

that two new member clubs have been 
enrolled since the publication of the annual 
year book just off the press. These new 
clubs are in Baton Rouge, La., and Albany, 
Ore., and bring the complete list of member 


clubs to 64. 


Of this total, 26 clubs were represented at 
the recent convention in Portland, Ore. 
Club members who went to Portland from 
eastern states were especially interested in 
the International Rose Test Garden in the 
Oregon city. Many of the roses seen are 
described as measuring 81% inches across. 
Adjoining the rose test gardens, is the Men’s 


programs. 


Garden Clubs of America test garden for dered distinctive service. 


broad-leaved evergreens, which was for- 
mally dedicated on this occasion. A pleasing 
incident of the visit to these twin gardens 
was the initiation of Eugene Pfister into the 


Mystic Order of the Rose. 


Officers elected at the Portland conven- 
tion were: President, W. H. Thorne, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; first vice-president, Joseph M. 
Johnson, Portland, Ore.; second vice- 
president, Harvey D. Sanderson, Marcel- 
lus, N. Y.; third vice-president, Dr. A. A. 
Plagman, Davenport, Iowa; 
Mark M. Taylor, Salem, Ore.; treasurer, 
A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah, Ga. 

The following new directors were elected: 
Evan Evans, Cleveland, Ohio; A. Ray Till- 
man Jackson, Miss.; Herbert Kahlert, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


secretary, 


convention next April. 








An example of the magnificent new John Evelyn 


Hybrids 





SEND FOR 
WORLD'S FINEST 
BOOK-CATALOG ON 
AUTUMN PLANTING 


Hundreds of accurate color illustra- 
tions. 124 pages. Sound cultural 
instructions. All plants, roses and 
bulbs best planted in autumn. A ref- 
erence book every flower lover will 
enjoy. To be sure 
you get your copy, 
it is necessary that 
you enclose with 
your request 
50¢, coin or 
stamps, to 
cover postage 
and handling 
costs. 





















... count on Wayside Gardens 


The next annual convention will be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., April 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1948. 
This is the time when the flowering dog- 
woods and the azaleas are at their best. 

The Men’s Garden Clubs of America are | 
preparing to extend their work by estab- 
lishing two new plant testing programs — 
one for flowering shrubs and one for prim- 
ulas. They will make a total of 12 such 


The organization now has a newly ap- 
pointed medal committee: James E. Cob- 
bledick, chairman, Dr. Clement G. Bowers, WRITE NOW er 

j Ye > , | or my ree, re 
R. Milton Carleton, Edward I. Farrington || Catalog No. R., with cultural direc- 
tions. See how these early bearing 
Dwarf Trees will bring new interest 
and Fruit to your Garden. It will 
guide you in making just the right 


and Paul F. Frese. This committee is pre- | 
paring a new medal which will be available 
for the use of affiliated clubs for award at | 
flower shows or to members who have ren- 


This new medal, however, will not take | 
the place of or conflict with the Johnny Ancestors 100 years — in propagating the finest 
Appleseed award, which is being continued 
as usual. The recipients of this award for 
1947 have now been named. They are Fred 
Edmunds of Portland, Ore. and Lester J. 
Norris of St, Charles, IIl., a member of the 
Elgin club. Mr. Edmund’s award is for his 
contribution to horticulture as curator of 
the International Rose Test Gardens, and | 
Mr. Norris’ for his outstanding work in 
promoting victory gardens during the war. 
Dr. Albert Irving, secretary of the New 
York club, has had a handsome design made | 
for a medal to accompany the Johnny | 
Appleseed award, and the Sirst presentation 
of this medal will be made at the Atlanta | 





The. pride of Garden Lovers 


screening hedge. 


selection. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Open a Whole New World of 
Pleasures to the Home Gardener 


Bear luscious full size fruit; need little space; size 
controlled to your needs; easy to care for, ALSO 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Trees 








Fruitful, Decora- 
tive against wall or trellis, along drives or as 





This catalog is the result of my specializing ex- 
clusively — 20 years in this country 


American and European varieties of these trees. 


Write NOW in time to order for Fall planting. 





HENRY LEUTHARDT, 
Port Chester - New York 


King Street, opp. Comly Avenue 














“Pink Beauty’’ or “White Lad 
C.O.D. plus postal charges, 2 for 





ton, Ill. Clip this. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Large size, ever blooming and very beautiful. Full of 
‘eum. buds and leaves. Your choice of ‘‘Blue Boy,”’ 


Cash orders — we pay postage. Return at once for 
oclund if not plenead. Given with orders of $ 
more: “Million Dollar’’ Mystery Bloom Peony, $1 
value. OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 9V2, Blooming- 











for the finest 


BULBS and PLANTS 


Plan a garden of unusual beauty with 
our new autumn catalog. Nowhere else 
will you find so many colorfully-illustrated 
flowers, improved hybrids, rare imported 
varieties. 


NEW DAFFODILS—for early enjoy- 
ment next spring! Many improved forms 
of the great national favorite—John 
Evelyn. 


NEW TULIPS—finest selection ever 
imported. Illustrated accurately to help 
your selection of colors. You'll want the 
new Crimson Giant Darwin Tulip. 


MAGNIFICENT LILIES—far from 
ordinary: 

Auratum Hybrids—giant flowers of 
astounding beauty. 


Testaceum—rare, most graceful. Warm 
apricot tone. 





Wasyside) 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


Dr. Abel's Fiesta Hybrids—most inter- 
esting cross; colors bright yellow to dark, 
rich red. 


NEW BEARDED IRIS—including im- 
mense purple Elmohr and Great Lakes, 
“tops” in blue. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—including soft- 
toned Watermelon, double Salmon Glow 
and Wayside's Curtis Giants with flowers 
up to 12 inches across. 


ROSES—All-American Selections, Taf- 
feta and Nocturne, plus many other new 
varieties and old favorites. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Eremurus Ro- 
bustus—spikes of pink flowers 
often 6 to 8 feet high. 85¢ each. 







MENTOR, OHIO 
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Parrot Tulips 
LUE PARROT was a new tulip in our 
garden this year. To our surprise it 
turned out to be violet blue. In fact, I would 
describe it as a rich, light, mulberry deep- 
ening at the base of the petals. 
It is very beautiful, large and of good 


substance with strong stems, about 26 | 


inches tall. The petals are crisp and ruffled 
rather than feathered and there is a definite 
blueness about the flower as it comes into 
full bloom. This lovely tulip lasts long as a 
cut flower and is wonderful for arrange- 
ments, seeming to blend with almost any 
color scheme. 

Opal Queen is another blue-toned parrot 
tulip, described as pear] blue and large, with 
strong stems 26 inches tall. 

Gadelan is a parrot of violet and mauve 
color with purple shadings and a white cen- 
ter. It is 22 inches tall. 





Lady Derby is lilac with lighter edge and | 
a white center with a blue circle. It is 28 | 


inches tall. 

Sunshine is a bright golden yellow parrot 
of 22 inches, feathered and fringed, while 
Orange Favorite has frilled petals that are 
streaked with green on the outside. It is 
22 inches tall. 

Therese is a gorgeous scarlet parrot tulip, 
29 inches tall. 

Firebird is well named, with red ruffled 
petals, marked green on the outside. This 
one grows to 20 inches tall. 

Laetitia is listed as growing 26 inches. 
It is a parrot tulip of rosy pink with green 
splashes on the outer side of petals. 

Fantasy is, however, the best known 
parrot. It is a luscious shade of salmon pink, 
deeper on the inside. The outside of the 


petals have delicate green markings. It stays _ 
in bloom in the garden longer than any of | 


our other tulips and they are much admired | 


in groups of 12 to 25 as high-lights in our 
curving garden border. 

— Brarrice HappReE.. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
IRIS (Bearded) 


“From the Gardens of the World” 


Forced to move my Iris Beds in N. Y. State. 
Short of Labor. gee varieties available. 
Unlabeled. A rainbow of color for you next 
spring. Orders will be filled in rotation. 





36 eties $3 Vo 
assorted varieties $15.00 
Minimum order $3.00 


My leaflet with full instructions included. 
Take immediate advantage of this offer 


CHAS. H. LEWIS, B.SC. 
Chemist and Horticulturist 


Member Amer. & English Iris Societies 
The Horticultural Society of N. Y., etc. 


232 Canal Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
‘ocmmemecsmemmmmm (81 (8 4-1573-4-5 eee 











FREE 
NEW CATALOG IN COLOR 
| LILIES and BEGONIAS 

WIDE SELECTION OF VARIETIES 


Leslie Woodriff 
Fairyland Begonia and Lily Garden 
Harbor, Oregon 
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Don’t Forget to Treat 
Your Flats with 


cupRINO! 


Dip your flats, spray or brush them, with Cuprinol — it is a practical, 
economical method of stopping the rot that disintegrates wood. Use 
Cuprinol too, on your benches, stakes, hot beds, cold frames and other 
lumber. Cuprinol treated wood is absolutely harmless to seeds, seed- 
lings and plants. Cuprinol treatment lengthens the life of the wood and 
cuts your costs for replacements and repairs. In 1, 5 and 50 gallon con- 
tainers. From Florist Supply Houses, or write for information. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. 


3 Green Street Simsbury, Conn. 
PEONIE Now is the time to plant Peonies 
: for next season’s bloom. Our fresh- 
ly dug plants are full of energy. Send for list of over 150 
varieties. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY Established in 1832 MASSACHUSETTS 
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UBILEE 


Hs are 5 reasons why Diamond Jubilee is the 
ONE Rose you've just got to have in your garden: 
(1) Huge, high-centered blooms of glowing buff- 
orange, five to six inches across! (2) Thick, velvety 
petals that never fade; brilliant in color even in the 
heat of the sun! (3) A soft, Old Rose fragrance you can 


Only 1947 All-America Rose Selection! 


RUBAIYAT « 





A Magnificent, Slow-Opening, 
Long-Lasting, New Hybrid Tea Rose 


never forget. (4) Long, sturdy stems, luxuriant dark 
foliage; long-lasting, superlative cut flower. (5) Very 
hardy and disease-resistant. Northern-grown plants 
for Fall planting. Here's a prize-winner everybody 
will want, so ORDER EarLy. Only $2 each; 3 for $5. 

ll i i i i i i i 


SPECIAL GROUP NO. 757 OFFER 
SAVE MONEY by ordering 2 Diamond 
$5.70 tregular price ie $8.00): Order by checking 

‘ price is y ii 
box ioe eee 757 in coupon below. - 







Ly gb; “red beauty America’s experts chose last year as F™""ORDER NOW FOR FALL PLANTINGI™ “I 
hoice for a se gardens! Grows extra tal | JACKSON & PERKINS Co. (Wortd’ ¢ Lorgoct | 


ae, Fascina‘ 


hia and be sure to get it 
for Fall planting = ragrance. ’ ver Bess 


e, Newark, New YORK i 
Send me postpaid at proper 
Diamond 





Fall planti or my locality ...... 
FR E F FALL CATALOG. a rs y  Rubalyat Rose plants. | 
GARDEN GUIDE | Send H le free with my order H 
. full-col ene eat 0 SEND ME y jo. 757. Lenclose $ ... 
ERE! Ale Also F - is oY en Dt dvcmabesvns asete : ‘ | 
gives valuable ti 
Fate wiih seer. ice on ne a wHY Address &: Dia ' | 
t to plant roses. 
t Jackson Perkins Co. OT Rov I O Send 48-page, Full-Color Fall Cages FREE ! 














ROCK GARDEN 


BULB COLLECTION 


The four best species for 
early spring bloom 
SIBERIAN SQUILL (Scilla sibirica) 
Blue Flowers 


GLORY OF THE SNOW (Chionodoxa) 
Lavender Flowers 


SNOW DROPS (Galanthus) 
Pretty White Flowers 


GRAPE HYACINTH (Muscari) 
Spikes of Blue Flowers 


eS ey eee 12 bulbs $0.65 
ID, 'x:a vcnveeneen 48 bulbs $2.50 
ee ee 100 bulbs $5.00 
Oe MEE. és (Aethraw es 200 bulbs $9.00 


Orders Sent Prepaid 
THESE ARE THE BEST HOLLAND 
GROWN BULBS AVAILABLE 


Catalogue of Rock Garden Bulbs on Request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


93C Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 











LUXURIANT 
FALL GARDENS 


Rich, luxuriant and colorful fall 
gardens will be yours when your 
soil is nourish with ARROW 


PEAT MOSS—binds sandy soils, 
heavy soils more 


and makes 
friable. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS is ideal for 
fall plantings of lawns, trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, etc., also mulch- 
ing. Clean, well-graded, absorb- 
ent, packed in large machine- 
pressed, moisture-proof bales. 


Order from your dealer or write 


New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. 


122-P Chambers St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS 


PRODUCT OF CANADA 











Victory 
Mixture of 





50 bulbs $4.50 © 


612 Madison Avenue 


d 








SUPERB DARWIN TULIPS 


|| This is an unusually fine mixture made especially for Schling customers. It includes 
| 15 of the best varieties of Darwin Tulips selected, blended, and specially packed in 
|| Holland. Guaranteed top size bulbs of famous Schling — Here is an opportunity 
to enjoy the best in Darwins at a surprisin : 

colors of these beautiful Tulips in your gar 


best of Dutch, French, and English-grown species. All your favorites are here and many 
new and exciting things. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


ly low cost 
en next Spring by ordering now. 


100 bulbs $8.50 ¢ 


Beautiful Bulb Catalog in Color — Free 
| Schling’s beautiful color catalog offers the best of American-grown bulbs and also the 
| 


Spring Bulb Planting 
From page 391 


Puschkinia is closely related to Scilla 
but more tender. There are both blue and 
white forms. I do not know if they will 
persist in the garden and multiply as the 
Scillas do. 

Crocus are legion and worthy of a sep- 
arate article. Many of the named varieties 
grown in this country before the war are no 
longer available in Holland and in their 
places are many new kinds said to be 
superior. My favorite variety has always 
been the one parading under various names 
such as “Large yellow,” “Mammoth yel- 
low” and so forth. This seems to me to fit 
into the spring picture better than other 
colors. Unfortunately mice like all Crocus 
and often destroy entire plantings. Nearly 
all the wild Crocus species are too small for 
naturalizing or for the garden and belong 
properly in the rock garden. 








In Pennsylvania the Grape Hyacinths | 


(Muscari) often escape from gardens and 
naturalize themselves in meadows. They are 
most attractive both in their blue and 
their white forms. There is a great deal of 
confusion over the names. The variety, 
Heavenly Blue has long been the most 
popular, presumably on account of its name 
but apparently several different types have 
been offered under that name. Dutch au- 


thorities recommend discarding this variety | 
or varieties and using instead M. armenia- | 


cum sometimes sold under the popular | 
name of “Early Giant.” But the ones most | 


commonly seen are M. botryoides or its 
white form. 

Catalogues offer many other kinds of 
Grape Hyacinths which are curious rather 
than beautiful. The name Tubergenianum 
crops up again in this genus for a new free- 

(See page 408) 











ake sure to have the glorious 


1000 bulbs $82.50 






New York 22, N. Y. 











Shiny Aluminum — Light to Handle 
Will NOT Rust, Warp or Decay 


42 x 42 x 36 in., only 40 Ibs. Holds 36 cu. ft. 
(about 30 bushels) 


Neatly solves the compost problem, and saves 
a lot of labor. All parts interchangeable, 
assembled in a few minutes. Can be collapsed 
by simply drawing corner rods, and moved to 
another Fey Square unit (see above) makes 
about one ton of compost. 

Order now, convert leaves, garden refuse, 
manure and garbage into vitamin-rich organic 
fertilizer, at no cost. Use outfit also for storage 
bin in barn or cellar. 

Square Box, illustrated above 


C-200—2 in. openings between tubes....... $25.00 
Extra Sides, Each. .....ccccsccccccccecs 6.25 


C-300—3 in. openings between tubes ....... $20.00 
Extra Sides, Each... ....cccccccccssers 


To Double Capacity — Order 2 
Extra Sides. Arrange in either 
design shown at right. Please 
ask for center cross bars (no 
extra cost) if you desire to make 
“A” (double bin). 









IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
F. O. B. Trenton; No C.O.D.'s 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N. J. 





DON’T DELAY... 
GET THIS VALUABLE 


BULB & IRIS catatoc 
FRE Now / 


IN FULL COLORS 
THE FINEST 


IRIS-LILIES 
DAFFODILS 
and TULIPS 


“ALL AMERICAN- 
GROWN” 


PROVEN THE WORLD'S FINEST 


SPECIAL 
RAINBOW TULIP 
COLLECTION 


25 BULBS FOR . . . . $2.95 
SOosuLBS FOR... . 4.95 
1wOOBULBS FOR... . 8.95 


TOP SIZE BULBS 





ALL 


LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA r) 


LD 
ott Ne 


we 
x at 
2 


<4int 


AMERICA’S SEED HEADQUARTERS” 
BOX 1115H 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 
HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 
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lf you intend to plant 
Peonies this fall get our catalog 

before placing your order. It lists a 
complete assortment of the world’s finest 
varieties. This is our 79th year in the Peony 
business and if you are interested in Peony 
roots of real quality we can please you. 
Every root we send out is a “Brand divi- 
sion” with 3 to 5 eyes and a good, healthy 
root system. 


LOVELY FRENCH fILAcs 


Our Lilac list this fall ised complete than 
ever before. With 100,000 plants in our 
fields to draw upon, you may rest assured 
that your order will be filled to your com- 
plete sdtisfaction. Our catalog lists many 
fine selections at prices you will be glad to 
pay. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


CATALOG FREE 












Here are the larger and more bril- 
liant of tulips — a real attention 
winner! 
Thrilling shades of: 
© Fiery Red * Brilliant White 
* Glowing Yellow * Majestic Purple 
© Cheery Pink 
Any of the above single colors . 
12 for $1.10 100 for $8.00 
COLLECTION: 
5 bulbs eoch of above 5 colors: 
25 for $2.20 
10 bulbs each of above 5 colors: 
50 for $4.20 
20 bulbs each of above 5 colors: 
100 for $8.00 
POST PAID—NO C.O.D.'s. 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
DEPT. AB 
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FRUIT TREES 


From page 393 


birds, choose green or yellow varieties, as 
birds will destroy red fruit much quicker 
than green or yellow. This is true of grapes 
as well as the larger fruits. This does not 
mean that birds will not eat green fruit but 
there is much less tendency. Yellow Trans- 
parent, Early Harvest, Grimes Golden, 
Rhode Island Greening and Yellow Deli- 
cious apples; Japanese Gold plum; and 
Governor Wood, Napoleon, and Emperor 
Francis sweet cherries are well known 
varieties that do not turn red. Keiffer pears 
and quinces are little troubled by birds. 

Finally, you must check your selections 
for pollination, as isolated trees often fail to 
bear for lack of cross pollination. If you 
can only plant one tree of a kind it must 
either be a self-pollinating variety or a com- 
patible variety must be close enough for 
bees to pass from one tree to the other. 

Peaches and nectarines are self fruitful, 
excepting Mikado and J. H. Hale peaches, 
but will be cross pollinated by almost any 
other variety. Apricots, sour cherries, figs 
and quinces are generally self fruitful. Only 
a few plums are self fruitful, including Stan- 
ley and Italian Prunes, Reine Claude and 
the Damsons. Most of the others require 
cross pollination. 

Most pears require cross pollination and 
some varieties are incompatible. Bartlett 
and Seckel will not pollinate each other 
but require a third variety. Sweet cherries 
usually require cross pollination and there 
are several cases of incompatibility, as Bing, 
Emperor Francis, Lambert, and Napoleon. 
If any of these are planted another variety 
will be required for cross pollination. 

Self fruitful apples are Ben Davis, Gallia 
Beauty, Jonathan, Northwestern Green- 
ing, Rome Beauty, Wealthy, Yellow New- 
town, Baldwin, and Rhode Island Greening. 
Most of the others require cross pollination. 
Find out what varieties your next door 
neighbor has. Perhaps, you can select a 
tree that will be of mutual advantage. 

If you have room for more than one tree 
of a kind, select trees which ripen in suc- 
cession, so that you may have fruit over a 
longer period. 








POT GROWN PLANTS 
caves you a Year! 


Breck’s famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. You 
can transfer to the garden without loss or set-back. 
They establish themselves before winter and yield 
a bumper crop of big, luscious, red-ripe berries next 
June in your own backyard. 
EARLY: Midland, Dorsett, Howard 17 
8 June MIDSEASON: Catskill, Duna Fairfax 
: Chesapeake, Big Joe, Starbright 
Varieties: "50 plants for $8.25; 100 for $9.78 | 
EVERBEARING (June and Fall) 


Streamliner, Gem or Mastodon 
50 plants for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


* SPECIAL OFFER x 
HOME GARDEN PATCH 

30 Best June-bearing sort 
20 Best Everbearing sort $5.75 
Pk +sacbebbesene 
Good stock is scarce. Order right now 
. with remittance. Shipment up to Sept. 

by Railway Express only, charges 
collect. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
Planting guide mailed with your order 

acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 


351 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 9, Mass. 























**MONEY ON TREES” 


Dry Roots Grow No Greenbacks! 
Pay-Dirt is root-deep, and 
Growth is down as well as up! 
Insure below-root saturation and 
save ‘oceans’ of water by Hose 
Pressure ‘‘IrriVation."’ 3 ft. Galv. 
‘“*IrriVator’’ complete, to fit your 
hose, postpaid for $2.50, and guar- 
ante clog-proof and free-flowing 
at any depth; for trees, shrubs, 
gardens, etc. Folder for the asking. 
“IrriVator’’ Co., 989 Michigan 
San Jose 10, Calif. 
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Arrange Flowers Easily | 
with This New Type Holder! 


MAIL ORDERS WITH REMITTANCE TO 





Newest cleverest trick in flower arrangements! Simply 
adjust Adapto's swinging arm supports across the top of 
the vase and it's ready for use. Each flower retained in posi- 
tion assuring artistic groupings. Ideal for just a few choice 
f flowers or a full bouquet. Adaptable to any low or tall vase 
( from 3 to 6 in. across. 


“Gives 
Postpaid ONLY..... $1 00 








RETKO a, G, Box 102, Maplewood, N. J. 





Adapto Nome 
Street 

Flower E 
City 
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Presenting DREAM Gl RL. 


A Hardy Climber 
with a spicy fragrance 
and gorgeous coral 
pink blooms 


NEW, everblooming beginning in June, it 
produces successive crops until late October. 
$2.00. Postpaid within 500 miles of New 
York City. 10% additional for postage 
elsewhere. 


ASK FOR our new Fall catalog. Helps you to 
plan and plant this Fall. Shows Roses, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreen & Deciduous 
Shrubs, Vines, Perenniuls. Mailed Free 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


i. 














522 Paterson Ave. 
set of 


FREE “%.. 


KODACHROME REPRODUCTIONS 


All different, flower arrangements 6 x 9, 
suitable for framing. 


LIMITED QUANTITY 


Sent FREE while they last, with your order 
for those “‘Magic”’ tablets 


FLOWER-PEPS 
The modern way to make your flower ar- 
rangements last longer, and with no water 
changing or fussing with messy powders. 
Used by smart hostesses from coast to 
coast, by florists and flower shows, garden 
clubs and wherever flowers are appreciated. 
BEAUTIFUL 50 VASE GIFT BOX « $1.00 
DE LUXE 200 VASE GIFT BOX « $3.00 
Postpaid 


MONEY BACK. GUARANTEE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-97 Needham 92, Mass. 














Spring Bulb Planting 
From page 406 


flowering species from Persia. I do not know | 


if it has been tried in this country. 

Fritillaria are seldom seen nowadays. 
Crown Imperials, so popular generations 
ago, have succumbed to botrytis in most 
gardens but a smaller species, F. meleagris, 
commonly called ‘“Guinea-hen Flower” 
does not seem to be injured by this disease. 
It is only a few inches tall and its flowers 
resemble the guinea hen in color and are 
inconspicuous. The only variety worthy of 
a place in the average garden is the white 
one and this is most charming. 

When later blooming bulbs are spoken of, 
most people think of the larger flowers such 
as daffodils and tulips. There are, however, 
charming late flowering Scillas which bloom 
in May in the Philadelphia region and 
which once planted, persist, increase, and 
seed themselves. These are the flowers 
known in England as “Blue Bells’’. 

I find it easiest to call them by their well- 
known names, S. campanulata and §S, ‘nu- 
tans. The first is from Spain and Portugal, 
and is called by Bailey, Scilla#hispanica, 
Spanish Blue Bell. The second from various 
parts of Europe is now officially Scilla non- 
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GARDEN LILIES 


BRENDA WATTS @ Bold and brilliant grenadine-red 
hybrid. July. 5 feet. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50. 


CANADENSE @ Our graceful native Meadow Lily. 
July. 4 to 7 feet. Ea. 30c, Doz. $3.25. 


CANDIDUM @ The fragrant white Madonna Lily. 
Late June. 5 feet. Ea. 50c, 80c, $1.10, Doz. $5.50, 
$8.50, $12.00. 


CONCOLOR @® Sparkling stars of vivid scarlet. Early 
July. 2 feet. Ea. 25c, Doz. $2.50. 


HENRY! © Soft orange-yellow Turk’s caps in 
August. 5 to 7 feet. Ea. 50c, Doz. $5.50. 


MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE @ Recurved ivory blooms 
overlaid with pink and gold. Late June. 5 to 6 feet. 
Ea. $3.50. 

SUPERBUM © Our most handsome native lily with 
its reflexed blooms of orange-red. July and August. 
5 to 9 feet. Ea. 35c, Doz. $3.50. 

TESTACEUM © The pendant ivory blooms are 
flushed with pale apricot. Early July. 5 feet. Ea. 
$2.25, Doz. $24.00. 


TIGRINUM @ The vigorous and popular Tiger Lily. 
Early August. 5 to 6 feet. Ea. 50c, Doz. $5.50. 


UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM © Well-known 
cup-shaped lily. Flaming orange-red. June. 2'2 to 3 
feet. Ea. 40c, Doz. $4.00. 


Sandyloam. 


GARDEN LILIES 
ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 

| NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 


Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25 cents 
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lue, purple, yellow, white, striped 


Choice bulbs, guaranteed to bloom . Postpaid: 
12 Bulbs 2c; 60 for $1. Order right mG y 
Other Dutch Bulbs to plant this fall-- 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. Send 
postcard today for ~ Bulb Book. 


P 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


s Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 
garden. A style for every purpose. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


scripta, English Blue Bell. Various botani- 
cal books give them still other names but 
most catalogues continue to call them cam- 
panulata and nutans. The two are much 
alike in behavior and in bloom and various 
dealers offer named varieties of each which 
differ slightly. In general all the blue varie- 
ties and white varieties are charming and to 
me at least the so-called pinks are disap- 
pointing. 

These Scillas are valuable for planting 
under Lilacs as they make nice color con- 
trasts. They form enormous quantities of 
seed and if this is saved, it is easy to grow 
many new bulbs. They will persist in deep 
shade and even under low branched trees 
but are at their best in the half shade of a 
garden border or open woodland. 
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REE ! sition 
HUM AND PERENNIAL 


HUET RITE 


IG 48-page CATALOG shows— 
in natural colors—newest and 
most popular roses, perennials. 
85 leading roses pictured, in- 
cluding 6 new patented varieties. 
Most glorious array in years! All 
strictly topmost grade, 2-year, 
Northern field-grown plants 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND 
BLOOM. Catalog gives valuable 
garden hints; helps your plan- 
ning; shows how to save money 
through group purchases. Re- 
member: FALL IS THE TIME TO PLANT ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS for bigger, earlier blooms next 


Spring! Mail coupon today. 
== Jackson & Perkins Co. World's Larsest an — 
916 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 

when off press, New ROSE Catalog. | 
Name. | 


| ace Address. 


Send 














from OREGON 


First of our second series 
of catalogs that come 
with the seasons, illus- 
trating DAFFODILS 
TULIPS - IRIS 
HYACINTHS 
and Small Bulbs 


tah for other 
OREGON GROWN CATALOGS 
BELLINGHAM HYBRIDS 
“ROSES” - “SEEDS” 
“SUMMER BULBS” 
; They will be sent 
as issued. 


selection far beyond 
the original strain. 

Up to 20 blooms from 
clear yellow to deep 
Orange red spotted 
with brown, on stems 

of 4 to 6 feet. Flowers 

in June and July. 
SHIPMENT IN SEASON ONLY 
EACH 95c 3 FOR $2.50 
12 FOR $9.50 postpaid 


101-H East Broadway 
Eugene, Oregon 


& 


New England’s Favorite 


LAWN SEEDS 


Want a new or better lawn next year? Many 
experts think Fall is the best time for renewing 
lawns. Plant Perry’s Famous Lawn Mixtures this 
Fall and save a whole year on results. Specially 
blended from choicest seeds for N. E. climate. 


FRANKLIN PARK MIXTURE 


Lb., 85c; 5 Ibs., $4.15; 10 Ibs., $8.25; 
16 Ibs. (4 bu.) $12.40; 32 Ibs. (bu.) , $24.25 


SHADY SPOT MIXTURE 


Lb., 90c; 5 Ibs., $4.40; 10 Ibs., $8.60: 
25 Ibs. (bu.), $21.00; 50 Ibs., $41.60 


Send for Catalog showing many 
other mixtures and separate varieties 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


PE ELLE ELAS 





HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy window kinds, 
greenhouse species, 


along with rare 
in large assortment 
in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 


| 
request. 
| REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





HORTICULTURE 









Planting Peonies 
From page 395 



































ippe Rivoire, Tempest, Sir John Franklin, 
King Midas, Judy Becker and Kansas. 














DOUBLES: WHITE — Dr. J. H. Nee- 
LARGE « VELVETY ley, Moonglow, Mary E. Nicholls, Flower 
FRAGRANT, GAY FLOWERS—IDEAL FOR ay Laura Kelsey, Dorothy J., Mrs. Harry 
BORDERS, WINDOW BOXES, or . Little, George W. Peyton, Alice Harding, 
ROCK GARDENS Rapture, Festiva Maxima, Baroness Schroe- CALIFORNIA GIANTS 
Prize Mixture of PANSY PLANTS der, Mary Auten, Mrs. Edward Harding, A glorious sight—these zinnias—not only 
.Long stems, rich dark shades in solid colors Mrs. R. M. Bacheller and Odile; PINK — are they exceptional in size—immense 
and unusual markings: red, pink, yellow, Judge Snook, Walter Faxon, Lottie Daw- double flowers 5 to 6 inches across, but 
ROSES ee son Rea, Mandaleen, Myrtle Gentry, Mons. ebay Pg cry ei a 
250 aiaane yd | Jules Elie, Mrs. W. L. Gumm, Annisquam, ~etcanpeat. ond beautiful in on ondtin 
cee FALL is the best season to set out Prairie State, Mrs. Livingston Farrand, —long lasting and radiant in bouquets. 
a. ] oman ven - Minuet, Queen of Hamburg, Reine Hor- poe gh vy oe supply of Giant 
—— Ask for our FREE Pans Booklet tense, Edulis Superba and Sarah Bern- outa. eI ad aac 
“a? ix iniamet dieten hardt; RED—Carolyne Mae Nelson, WALLACE HEBBERD « SEEDS 
la | —" 1 AE A+ ge Felix Crousse, Richard Carvel, Burma, SANTA GamnenA. CAUROROA 
— n sed Longfellow, Karl Rosenfield, Dearborn, . 











Daniel Boone, Irene Jones, Mark Twain, = 









































Mary Brand and Mrs. Bryce Fontaine. 
) The following list comprises some of the EXETER WILD 
finest peonies in the world but they some- 

4 times fail to open properly under adverse FLOWER GARDENS 
»N This sturdy climber with large, conditions: Le Cygne, Alesia, Solange, ° . 
“a colorful flowers delicately formed Mount Everest, A. B. Franklin, To Kalon, | | Native American Ferns and 
pmo pie Angina age agg hey = Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Mrs. J. H. Neeley, Wild Flowers 
on etapa 9 Harry F. Little, Hansina Brand, Martha NATIVE TRILLIUMS 
is ° i Ti ° Bulloch, Blanche King, Dolorodell, Milton 
: Tri-Color Collection Hill and La Lorraine. Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
, JACKMANI. Violet-purple. NEAR YELLOW. (Open well every- Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 
* ae Po Ry we where) : Laura Dessert, Primevere, Joan Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
4 . ‘on ‘ - d’Are and Fanny Crosby. Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
BS" 3 Plants (1 of each) for $@Q.50 BOMB TYPE WHITES. (Open well Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
sent Prepaid anywhere in U.S. everywhere): Frankie Curtis, New Era, 3 each of the above Trilliums, $4.25; 

TEE Luxor, Blanche Elie, Lady of the Snows | 6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 

WRITE for — E Clematis and Snow Mountain. Send for complete list of quality 
- James |. George & Sen Ferns and Wild Flowers. 
Box H Feasped, N. Y. ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 

yay .* o 

_— a Vermiculite for Storage | P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 
ey IMPORTED RARE BULBS RMICULITE 1s being pe | -_ 

ut, EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS various trade names for all sorts of | CROCUS 

‘ VAN TUBERGEN BULBS horticultural purposes. Now, I should like | 


4 


to add one of my own. Last year I tried 
storing my tulip bulbs in the coarse insula- 
tion grade when I dug them up. I found it | 


In lots of 

EACH 100 or more. 
Mixed Colors. 

Imported Dutch Bulbs. 


ALSO AT ic EACH 









Tulip and Crocus species. 


4 a | eae Ri ra excellent. Apparently, it takes up the mois- | eRerTies Yellow 
P teouge as. ture if the bulbs are too wet and releases it | GRAPE HYACINTHS.. 


Heavenly Blue 


SIBERIAN SQUILLS.. 


Early Blue 


CHIONODOXA... 


Blue and White 


if they are too dry. 
This past Winter I also used it to store | 
my dahlia tubers in and they came through 


fine. I am definitely “sold” on it. 
_— a. WILBUR TORNQUIST. SPECIAL — 100 SPRING BULBS — $1.00 


20 EACH ABOVE 5 KINDS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
AUG Gi ael te) ma br-Vaelci!| 3 
THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 
Lockport 2, N. Y. 
















Detroit, Mich. 











NOTE — Each cash order of $1.00 or more 
received by October 1 earns 3 bulbs of rare 
Autumn Flowering Crocus extra. 


All Will Bloom Well Next Spring 














LEEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEE 























r ARP Sent Postpaid—Immediately —Cash or C.O.D. 
7 
f Mertensia Virginica ROCKNOLL Dept. 10 Morrow, Ohio 
3 BLUEBELLS 300 VARIETIES 
ee 
ellie Beautiful yom flowers = aoe Sy 14 OF BU LBS 
to 16 inch st R s with tulips and nar- 
J s Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Stan 3b cists. Grows in sun or shade. conan ne 150 of the World's 
“ dard y izing. ; ant all. i oom nex 
4 ft. Complete with garden frames. we aoe s_licm most beautiful Lilies 
. ew oui caenaiy ~ > a 1 to 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 described in our CATALOG! 
t cpesonted folder with ~ gf time table 3 to 5 eye size, : ~ — ae = prone 
_for starting vegetable an ower 5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1. tested cultural directions, 
, ’ All postpaid Send for free catalog yoo ng and graphic garden plans. 
LORD & BURNHAM LOUNSBERRY GARDENS CAMELLIAS + ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG 
rvington, N. Y. 
s Oakford, Illinois BOX H. 
ROMAINE B. WARE caney, onto. 
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Peony Lovers, write today for 
our Special list containing 
Double, Single, Japanese and 
Tree Varieties of Peonies. We spe- 
cialize in the best. Place order now 
for such samples as these: 


Albert Crousse, salmon pink................... $1.00 





Cornelia Shaylor, late shell pink................ 1.50 
Karl Rosenfeld, dark crimson...............++. 1.00 
Mons. Jules Elie, largest pink.................- 1.00 
Mons. M. Cahuzac, darkest red...............- 1.75 
PHIM VETS, CUIGUT FEMOW 6 6 vic cc ccc cccescccves 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple blossom pink ........... 1.00 
ee RR ree 2.00 


Be sure to write for complete list, today 
MONROE PEONY FARM 





Box H253 Monroe, New York 
LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials 
Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 
No Unsightly Piles. i> Taming. 
Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
poste results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
users of the Loveland Process in converti 

ASTE GARBAGE, MANURES, ETC., in few 
days to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT 
FOOD, fortified by elements needed a lants 
and earth worms. INEXPENSIVE, MPLE. 
EASY. Full particulars furnished free 


Try some of this SPECIAL COMPOST and 
have poet of its exceptional value. Send 
$1.65 for 5 lbs., delivered. Give house 
plants a treat. 


Country home garbage problem solved. 


T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H — 215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 











BS 
pot ha OF rerentong trumpets, 
&S pe sede sana Yellow, white 
bi-colors, mixed. Guaran: 
to bloom. Order today! Special, 7" 
4 Bulbs 26c; 17 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bulbs $6. 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Hyacinths, ete. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
133 Burpee Building Burpee 
ia32,Pa. °" Clinton, lowa 





GROW YOUR OWN 


EASTER LILIES 


Hardy bulbs ready for fall 
planting. Guaranteed to 
bloom next July. Half 
Ace, Half Croft, or your 
choice. 


10 Large, healthy 
bulblets, $1.00 


Shipped prepaid, securely 
packed in peat moss, com- 
plete with planting in- 
structions. : 


Commercial Planting 
Stock: 120 Bulblets, Ace 
field run, $5.00. 100 Large 
Ace Bulblets, $8.00. 


ROCKY REEF RANCH 
Port Orford, Oregon 

















BULBS UNUSUAL 
For fall pleatios, Alstroemeria, Golden 
Lycoris, Lilies, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, 
Ixiolirion, Iris Susiana; a few out of many in 
our New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, New Jersey 





Dept. B. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


TULIPA FOSTERIANA, var. Red Emperor, gorgeous 
wild type from Bokhara, nature’s supreme effort in 
tulips, despair of hybridizers, at last available this year 
at reasonable prices. It’s something new, different, for 
rock gardens, borders or beds. Do you know it? Write 
for story and prices of this showy, vigorous spring bulb, 
with its very large flowers, dazzling vermillion red, 
yellow and black. We will have several hundred from 
the Holland growers (Van Tubergen) who introduced 
this remarkable novelty. Also the famous English “pink 

affodil’’ (Narcissus) Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. Hemero 
callis, Callas, Amaryllis, etc. Wyndham Hayward, 
Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 








IRIS — 325 new and proven varieties. Oriental Poppies. 
Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. Imperial Iris 
Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 


HEMEROCALLIS — Make your own collection, select 
one from each group and receive the four large plants 
value $12.50, for only $6.50. Choose either Morocco 
Red or Coralline, choose Debutante or Autumn Red, 
choose Persian Princess or Matador or Dolly Varden 
choose Moonray or Burning Star or Robin Redbreast 

and write: Over-the-Garden-Wall, North Granby, 

mn. 











HEMEROCALLIS SPECIAL OFFER: Purple Waters, 

Peachblow, Patricia, Hyperion, Mary Stoker, Sir Wii- 

liam. $6.75 value, $5.25 Postpaid. Catalog on request. 
R. Howe, Jr., Holliston, Mass. 


GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES — NONE FINER. 
Fall best time. Transplanted, field grown, many in bud 
and bloom. Ready October and November. Also Eng- 
lish Daisies, Forget-me-nots — all 6¢ each, EXPRESS 
ONLY. Minimum order 25 plants. Get our list of plants 
and bulbs. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE Different! Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢, Year 50¢. E. John- 
son, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


ORCHIDS. 36 Most Beautiful Indian Orchids for 
$25.00; 100 for $65.00; delivery free. Trade List & Pho- 
tos Airmailed for $1.15. Best references. The Standard 
Nursery (Registered) (H), Pakyong, Sikkim, India. 




























YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts everywhere. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 













(A LIQUID) 


SOLVES TERMITE TROUBLE 


easily applied — safe — Non-inflammable 
Write for free booklet to 


THE LEWIS COMPANY 
Scientific and Industrial Chemicals since 1909 
232 Canal Street, New York City 13, N. Y. 
* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


HARDY EXOTIC PLANTS 


HYBRID CLIVIA — Fine blooming size plants. .... 00 
AGAPANTHUS ORIENTALIS, ? year, daw of a 
CHLOROPH YTUM ELATUM, Walking 
I a det tal aetna hea ee pee eda oe fd 6 a 35 
CEROPEGIA WOODII, umbrelia A te! 
BILLBERGIA NUTANS, ea. 25; rubroscynea. ca. 1¢0 
— oo any color $1.00; Cuttings, 4 diff. 

r O.0.0:65 4 5 06 668666 66065686060 6b46 00 0000040668 e 
BRUNSVIGIA ROSEA, pink Amaryilis. L. buibs..ea. 
DISH GARDEN PLANTS {Small succulents) 1Sfor.. 1100 

‘ Prepaid, Free lists 
PERC. F. ASH — 1215 N. Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
















GRO-QUICK ‘sis Neate 
SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. cone 


CUT GERMINATION 
TINGS IM 6 DAYS. 





N TIME %3, ROOT cuT- 
Soil Heating Cable for 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. CABLE 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft.$5.35. SR. 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 





GRO-QUICK 358 w.wron st, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


410 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


CACTI BOOKLET mailed FREE. 16 pages, illus- 
eaten. Fitzpatrick’s Gardens, Dept. 333, Edinburg, 
exas. 


HEMEROCALLIS — 8 namied varieties $3.00. Japa- 
nese Iris, 8 named varieties $3.00. Carol Bells, 6 named 
varieties $2.00. Omar Coles, Magnolia, New Jersey. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. Write 
for valuable free bulletin —.review on ‘‘Earthworms; 
Their Intensive Propagation and Use in Biological Soil 
Building.'’ Thomas Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, 
Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


SEMPERVIVUM — Colorful Hen and_ Chicks. 10 

varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPherson 

Seeeene, 350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, 
0. 























DELPHINIUM — Grower of world's finest Giants. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Delphin- 
ium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS: Send for list. Julius 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. 


CROFT LONGIFLORUM LILY bulbs and bulblets 
and King Alfred Daffodil bulbs very reasonable. Write 
for price list. Terrace Flower Nursery, Arcata, 
California. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Double and other new varieties. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for Fall listing. 
Tinari Floral Gardens, Bethayres, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 500 — 6” foliage green pottery vanes, 
5 cents each. Very useful in small flower shows. Box 100, 
c/o HORTICULTURE, Boston 15, Mass. 


BEGONIA LA PALOMA — A beautiful new begonia 
with dove fr leaves. Thrifty plants, $2.00 postpaid. 
Please send in your want list of begonias. gewood 
Gardens, 536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y. 


3 YEAR GUARANTEE FLEXO RAKE adjustable 
for garden or lawn. I will replace free of charge, tines 
damaged through ordinary use within 3 years from 
urchase. Swedish steel tines, width extended 24’’, 4— 
t. handle, $2.25 each. Ask your dealer or send check 
or money order. Express collect. Circular upon request. 
A. W. Walter, 75 Reid Av., Port Washington, N. Y. 


N. TENOIR — Very rare old English stock, price $4.00 
doz. Order early. Box E, Middleburg, Va. 


FIVE POUNDS our own selected Oriental persimmons, 
2.00 postpaid. Delicious fruit, with instructions for 
eating. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


DAYLILIES — Linda, Serenade, Dauntless, Highland 
Chieftan, Rajah, and Stalwart — Total catalogue value 
$6.50— all for $3.00 postpaid. Write: Over-the- 
Garden-Wall, North Granby, Conn. 



































Indian Orchids — 12 Ceeligynes in 6 sorts $9.00; 
12 different Dendrobiums $8.50; 12 Cypripediums in 
four kinds $8.50; 10 popular large flowering Orchids 
$4.50; 20 extra fine Orchids of different genera $10.00; 
50 best flowering Orchids in 25 different sorts $40.00; 
12 different giant hybrid Amaryllis $6.50. Postage and 
packing free. Cash with order. Apply for wholesale and 
retail. Jilustrated catalogue. Sunshine Woodland 
Nursery, Post Rhenock, Sikkim 6, India. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Will bear 
next Spring. Varieties June bearing: Big Joe, Blake- 
mores, Catskill, Chesapeake, Dorsett, Fairfax, May- 
time, Midland, Starbright, $9.00 — 100. Everbearers: 
Gem Gemzata, Mastodon, Streamliner, $10.00 — 100. 
Start shipping July 15. Compare our prices. Warren 
Shinn, Nurseryman, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: There wil! 

be a big demand this Fall for Cultivated Blueberry 

plants. New jersey is home of Cultivated Blueberries. 

Send for list of varieties. Order early. Warren Shinn, 
oodbury, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. California Nursery, 

long established, with local and nation wide business. 

Located most healthful climate in fast growing com- 

munity. Owner retiring but will remain as advisor if 

wanted. New inventions cannot make plant production 

soatete, Box 2, % “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, 
ass. 














DAFFODILS for naturalizing or cutting. Special 
September only, per bushel, not prepaid flowering bulbs, 
assorted $14.50. Deluxe assortment of long season 
blooming $18.00; Tulip, 100 assorted blooming bulbs 
$3.50; Mortensia Virginica, 50 — $4.50, 100 — $7.50; 
Bulbous Iris; 150 Dutch Spanish and English assorted 
$7.50 postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Sno- 
homish, Washington. 


MY GARDEN —the intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month 
it goes out to all parts of the world wherever English 
is spoken with a friendly message common to all who 
love flowers and gardens and its circulation is increasing 
rapidly in America. Beautifully illustrated in colour and 
half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from MY GARDEN, 34 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, England. 


GARDEN MIXTURE for Naturalizing. Daffodil and 
Narcissus. Many fine varieties. $20.00 per bushel. Em- 

ror $12.00 per bushel. Brightling, King Alfred, Lady 
Diana Manners, Cheerfulness $8.00 per hundred. Piney 
Point Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER for small estate — Handy about grounds, 
automobile license, driver of cars or trucks, recently 
discharged from Army, now employed on small farm. 
No liquor. Excellent references. Permanency desired. 
Box 1, care of HORTICULTURE, Boston 15, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT Estate or Park, long experience 
in all branches of horticulture, gardens, lawns, land- 
scaping, etc. Married, take full charge. % 432 High 
Ridge Road, Stamford, Connecticut. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


| Horticultural Hall 


HOUSE PLANT 
SHOW 


First Such Show in America 





American Begonia Society 
(NEW ENGLAND BRANCH) 


cooperating with 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
and 


Massachusetts Department 
of Agriculture 


Sept. 5 — 2 to 9 p.m. 
| Sept. 6—9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

















THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Library 


has a pleasant, fully 


The Society 


= as pped library, Fay a trained 
arian on duty. 

Information on all kinds of horti- 
cultural subjects; books; current 


peri > pamp 
tions of printed 


hlets; and collec- 
material on garden 
club promotional needs are available. 


The literature covers the work of 
the amateur, professional gardener, 
student of botany, and the research 
worker in horticulture and its allied 


aren may borrow books 
(those at a distance may write for 
them) but non-members are invited 
to visit the library for reading or 
research. 


a 
James G. Esson, Horticultural 
Consultant, on duty in the 
rooms of the Society, Tues- 
days and Fridays from 2 to 
5 P.M. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


oe 


New Books in the Library Which 
Members May Borrow 

Greenhouse Gardening for Everyone, 

by Ernest Chabot 
All About House Plants, 

by Montague Free 
Around the Garden, 

by Dorothy H. Jenkins 


by Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


Garden Lilies, 
by Alan & Esther Macneil 


Flower Arranging for the American Home, 
by Taber & Kistner 
Flower Arrangement for Everyone, 
by Biddle & Blom 
Picture Primer of Indoor Gardening, 
by M. O. Goldsmith 
The World Grows Round My Door, 
by David Fairchild 
Gardeners’ Bug Book, 
by Cynthia Westcott 
Books will be sent to members by mail, the only 
cost is the postage. 









WILD BIRDS ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

©) Feeders with and without squirrel 

gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 
















in descriptive catalog mailed on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 











R. F.D. 4 Maryland 
nna, DELPHINIUM 
that. ‘oe blos ee aio Ape _— 


Gespent blues, lavenders _ pink tints to won- 
derful bi-colorings that ri val orchids. You wiil have 
3- to 5-foot with flowers 2 to 3 inches 
across. <= 5 








or sent C.O. us at once for re- 
fund K net . GIV. with $2.50 orders ‘* Mil- 
lion Dollar” yey Bloom Peony, $1 value. OwENn 
Nursery, Dept. 9 Bloomington, Clip this. 








ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
Copyrigh ge culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of ——. Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, ali plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions, 








Gardenias, Araleas 


Free catalog en 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


Camellias 








CROWN IMPERIAL 
Fritillaria imperialis — One of the earliest and 
showiest of garden lilies. 

3 for $2.00 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials — it 
pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 161 Sharp, Box H Spokane, Washington 











RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 








Sept. 4-7. White Plains, N. Y. 13th Annual 
Flower and Garden Show in the County 
Center sponsored by the Westchester 


County Horticultural 
Association. 

Sept. 11. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia and Grape 
Exhibition by Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at the Horticultural Building. 

Sept. 12-13. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia & Au- 
tumn Flower Show of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Garden Club in 30th Street Sta- 
tion. 

Sept. 13-14. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Dahlia 
and Flower Show of the Dahlia Society of 
Ohio in the Masonic Auditorium. 

Sept. 18. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Display by 
the Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety at the Horticultural Building. 


Sept. 24~26. Williamsburg, Va. Fall Meeting of 
the American Rose Society. 

Sept. 26-27. Camden, N. J. Annual Flower Show 
of the Camden Dahlia & Horticultural 
Society. 

Oct. 2-5. Tyler, Texas. 10th Annual Texas Rose 
Festival sponsored by the Texas Rose Fes- 
tival Association. 

Oct. 7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Auction and Plant 
Sale on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
S. Webster sponsored by the Chestnut Hill 
Garden Club. 


Oct. 910. Atlanta, Ga. National African Violet 
Show in the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium 
Annex. 


and Agricultural 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 








IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES +- POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
Large Illustrated Catalog No. 69 FREE 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert 

























Wnite for a FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
4 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland Ore. 


pt LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 

A thorough interes g HOME FRATIING, envestnn yous your 

ERNDSCAPERS, - DE DESIGNERS” GARDENERS Band 
who wish to learn for te) SE and PLEAS- 

URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR LLUSTRATED 

BOOK FREE! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-9, 756 So, Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

















= COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
4 A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 








PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in laborsome annual gardens. 
They become an increasingly valuable permanent investment instead of a mere yearly expense. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE 1: “nS. Eh dtr 
100 ft. of hedge, 1% ft. apart, é e 


- uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all 
hedges. Bushy, 
twice transplanted, 
not spindly seed-—  \ we 
lings: ; 
9-12” $80. (100) 

(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95. (100) 

(25 for $25.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) 

(25 for $32.50) 
50 or more @ 100 
rate 


-RHODODENDRONS "2: 35°! 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. a Slender ‘now, but will grow 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express (about 
6c a plant) on arrival. 


50 ee PROn, wae 
white in July. a 


PHOTO: Upright Tar Hedge 
10 years after planting 
15-18” size (inset). 


5 each kind 
20 plants 


50 RHODODENDRON, PRPS $1 3 50 
ath rose in June.. .for $27.50 . 
e 50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; 
whan pink in May.. ; for "$27. 50 
50 KALMIA ( Mountain ) Laurel); 


25 each kind 
100 plants 


$47.50 
Any five of above, 114 ft. BerB, bushy speci- $4 5.75 
Picking, pruning and spray- 


| \ * mens (4 years older; 12 times heavier) eee 
ing can be fun if done os 





pink-white in June. . 


HUGE 
HYBRID 
BLUE- 
BERRIES 


DWARF FRUITS 00 c0"e ics 


And it is if dwarfed fruits only are Pre 9 ) exe fruit per acre, too.. 
All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of penjeatinn: APPLES: Named 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartle 1 


Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Drone ; Varieties 
PLUM. Mixed: 


11, to 2 ft. 
OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, fruit 
possible 1949, for $23.00. * . 10 for $16. 


‘OFFER B: The same, a year older, $31.00. Seog ys i : 
ALSO: NARCISSUS, TULIPS, IRIS, PEONIES; 10 for $20 
AZALEAS, etc. Write for Fall 1947 Catalog. 


Successful Fall Planting 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1947 Fall Price-Lisi gives 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Some cat- 
alog fo. (Send only amounts below, pay small expressage on 
ari 


MIXED TULIPS — 11cm, best kinds, Dar- 
wins or Cottage $7.50 per 100. 


NARCISSUS naturalizing mixture, top-size 
rounds $8.00 per 100. 


BROWNELL ROSES — 14 kinds, Climbers, 
H.T.s, Floribundas, any 3 for 


GIANT 9cm CROCUS $3.90 for 100. 
VINCA (myrtle) clumps. . .$12.00 for 100. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


New AZALEA 
Hinocrimson 
Hardier, better 
color, lustier than 
Hinodigiri. 

8" B&B 2 for. ..$7 
3” pots 5 for...$6 


FRANKLINIA 
TREE 


Large white fra- 
grant flowers from 
August to frost. 


5 ff. B&B. .$8 each 
2 ft. 2 for 








PYRAMID 
YEWS 


Tall, Narrow Yews 
Outstanding new 
introductions. Thor- 
oughly hardy. 


Obelisk Yew — to 
20 ft. 

Pyramid Yew — to 
15 ft. 

gaa Yew — to 12 
t. 

Narrowbush Yew 
—to 8 ft. 


3” pots any 5 for 
$11.50 

18-24” B&B 
$8.75 each 





